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COEXISTENCE AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ide Recent developments in many parts of the world, especially in the Mediterranean 
Basin and more particularly in the Middle East and North Afvica, show that the 
problem of coexistence is not primarily a function of East-West relations. 
“New Outlook” has thought it useful to organize a round-table discussion on “'Prob- 
lems of coexistence between different national, religious and ethnic groups in the 
Mediterranean basin,’ 
| The discussion was led by Dr. H. Darin, Editor of “New Outlook.” Its other par- 
ucipants were: Messrs. Fabien Lacombe, Director of the French Press Agency (AFP) 
; of } in Israel, Alain Guiney, political commentator of the Isracl daily "Yedioth Acharo- 
noth”, and correspondent of “France Soir,’ André Scemama, correspondent of the 
~<a Paris “Le Monde’ and of the French broadcasting system (RIV), M. Nabumi, 
political commentator of the Israel daily "Al Hamishmar’, and Shlomo Kohen-Sidon, 
advocate and member of the Committee for a Free Algeria. 
Highlights of the discussion, which was recorded on tape, follow: 
4076. P ’ 
wast Haim Darin : In the United States, on the other 
To what extent can different ethnic hand, though also a federation of states, 
and/or religious groups live peacefully the boundaries of the different states do 
_ and develop in harmony inside one and not correspond to distinct national units. 
| the same country or in different coun- In fact, many different national groups 
_ tties, and how is it possible to overcome have been successfully moulded into one 
such strife and friction as may arise? nation. Still, racial discrimination 
To these questions, which we are about problems, especially with regard to the 
to debate here, botin history and recent American Negro, remain acute, provoke 
pve experience have given various replies. often violent antagonisms and continue 
ne In Yugoslavia (since 1945) and in to mar internal relations. 
cable Switzerland (for hundreds of years) But, as we here are mainly concerned 
etter we have a structure of federative states, with problems of coexistence in the 
oper whose populations of different ethnic Mediterranean countries, I propose that 
mpion stock have remained nationally distinct in our discussion we limit ourselves, 
be but have, nevertheless, learnt how to as much as possible, to this region of 
nomial live together peacefully. the world. 








Shlomo Kohen-Sidon : 


The main problem is that of the 
possibility of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween different nationalities 
peoples of the Near East. In my 
opinion, what sets one people against 
another, whether from the economic, 
military, or purely cultural and senti- 
mental points of view, is the fact that, 
instead of stressing present common in- 
terests and possibilities of being help- 
ful to each other in the future, various 
peoples in this region concentrate on 
memories of the past, and this breeds 
enmity. 


and 


Before criticizing the others, let us 
begin by the ‘mea culpa” of an Israeli. 
We Israelis tend on public occasions to 
stress memories of past victories over 
neighbouring peoples — sometimes me- 
mories from ancient times — instead 
of stressing the historical memories link- 
ing the peoples. This causes much re- 
sentment, for the peoples of the Near 
East are fairly sentimental and emotional. 
Our neighbours do the same: Egypt, 
for instance, quite often plays up her 
victories; those of Salah Ed Din, of 
Sayoumi, of Islam in its territorial 
and ideological expansion. And, of 
course, in such an atmosphere, when 
there is a conflict of interests... You 
have spoken of coexistence between 
nationalities, peoples, as well as ethnic 
and religious groups. The fact of the 
matter is that in the Middle East there 
exist states where the ethnic and reli- 
gious groups successfully coexist and 
cooperate with each other: the Lebanon, 
for example, and also, to a certain 
extent, Egypt. If we take the Coptic 
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minority, we cannot say that the Copts 
are a neglected minority; they feel as 
Egyptian as the Arabs. It goes without 
saying that there are differences of 
opinion and antagonisms, just as a 
Tel-Avivian will see a certain con- 
flict of interests with a Haifaite, or 
the inhabitant of Eilat will see his local 
patriotism clash with that of an in- 
habitant of Metulla, for instance. In 
brief, we would be mistaken in think- 
ing that there is no cooperation at all 
between various ethnic and religious 
groups. The differences between ethnic 
and religious groups will cease being 
a cause of hostility when the possibi- 
lity and usefulness of cooperation in 
the future and the identify of common 
interests, instead of the differences and 
contradictions, will be brought home | 
to them. | 


Fabien Lacombe : 

My diagnosis is quite close to that of 
Maitre Sidon; for my part I see things 
as a European. Europe is the last supra- 
national organization. It is this that 
I think is important — not the inter- 
national but the supra-national — and 
I believe that it is through the supra- 
national that coexistence will come 
about and that we shall achieve genuine 
integration. I know that the word inte- 
gration has not a very good reputation 
today, but coexistence presupposes 4 
high degree of integration. And there 
is no doubt that the Coal and Steel 
Pool, and now the European Common 
Market, are ultra-modern examples of 
integration, of the coexistence of va- 
rious interests of different nations and 
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peoples. It is not devoid of friction (in 
Belgium, for example, the clash be- 
tween Walloons and Flemish), it does 
not prevent local quarrels, but in the 
long run it overshadows them, being 
at such a high level that the basic 
problems seem to be on the way to 
solution. And when you speak of the 
Mediterranean basin, you come up 
against an excited, even violent nation- 
alism ruled by an historic sentimentalism, 
whether it be in Israel or Egypt or 
elsewhere. And how can we avoid 
mentioning the Kurds, the Druze, the 
Copts, the Kabyls, the Berbers ? Now, 
if we continue this division down to 
the lowest terms, we get to the tribe 
and then to the family. And it is my 
view based on my experience as a 
journalist, that herein lies the tragedy; 
the moment you split a community into 
its component parts, the moment you 
go towards the infinitesimally small 
inside the communities, the problems 
of coexistence become extremely dif- 
ficult. The Kurdish problem, for in- 
stance, stretches from Iraq to the Soviet 
Union, passing through Turkey and 
Iran; the Druze problem is yet another 
headache, and the Coptic one also. At 
this moment, it is no use to speak of 
enmity between Iran and Iraq, or be- 
tween Israel and Egypt. We are head- 
ing for an ever more minute division 
which certainly stems from a historical 
teturn to the past and not an advance 
forward. It it quite certain that there 
are now people who understand this. 
They are not left-wingers, but capita- 
lists. They understand that the real 
problem is one of exploiting resources 


and boosting the standard of living. 
Now, technological means are needed 
in order to exploit resources. For the 
capitalists, of course, the standard of 
living is but a secondary consideration, 
even though they do not neglect it 
entirely because rational exploitation re- 
quires a certain minimum standard of 
living. Therefore, I believe that the 
problem of coexistence is a false prob- 
lem, unless there is a striving for the 
future, that is, a striving for more 
well-being. As long as we are guided 
by historical sentimentalism, we ob- 
viously deny ourselves this possibility, 
but what are the stages through which 
we can pass from this retrospective 
historical sentimentalism to something 
that looks into the future ? The prob- 
Iem is to find out how to influence 
the peoples of the Mediterranean ba- 
sin, so that they may make better use 
of existing natural resources through 
multilateral exchanges and the develop- 
ment of their economic potential. 


Alain Guiney : 

I believe we must make the distinc- 
tion between coexistence between dif- 
ferent states, on the one hand, and 
coexistence between different communi- 
ties inside the same state on the other. 
Let us take the case of Turkey and 
Greece. These two countries fought 
each other for centuries on end, during 
which there reigned protracted rivalry 
and constant hostility. During the 
years 1922—1923, a population ex- 
change took place, and since this ex- 
change relations between Turkey and 
Greece have been perfectly normal and 














even extremely friendly, and as a re- 
sult, between the Greek 
minority community that has gone on 
living in Turkey and the Turkish ma- 
jority have been very cordial. And then, 
after World War II, there was the Cyp- 
rus business, which became a bone of 
contention between the two states. It 
immediately created great tension in 
Turkey between the Turkish majority 
and the Greek minority; this tension 
came to a head with the pogrom of 
September 6th, 1955. The very first 
conclusion that comes to our mind is 
that when communities have the feeling 
that the states with which they are con- 
nected have close and harmonious rela- 
tions, coexistence between the commu- 
nities raises no problems of conse- 
quence. But the very moment tension 
arises between the states, that is, in 
fact, between the leaders and the 
governments, this tension is reflected 
in the masses. We say to ourselves 
that coexistence is no longer possible, 
and I have seen many Greeks born in 
Turkey who told me: “It’s all over. 
We must go back to Greece.” One 
can thus argue that coexistence between 
different communities inside the same 
country, if these communities are con- 
nected with different countries, essen- 
tially depends on the existence of har- 
monious relations between those states. 
If the countries manage to coexist, 
the communities will also succeed in 
doing so. I assume that in Israel we are 
faced by a similar problem. At the 
present time, one cannot say that re- 
lations between the Arab minority and 
the Jewish majority are particularly 


relations 
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cordial. And it is said, quite rightly, 
that as long as relations between Israel 
and the 
present 


Arab couatries are in their 
unsatisfactory state, relations 
between Jews and Arabs inside Israel 
just cannot be any better. These are 
closely inter-connected problems. When- 
ever, in one way or another, the leaders 
abroad give the members of a com- 
munity grounds to feel that there is a 
way of seceding from the ‘‘host’’ State, 
this at once makes coexistence very 
difficult. This is equally the case in 
Algeria today: as long as there are a 
million people who feel French, who 
claim to be French; as long as there 
is a group which feels that, across the 
sea, a powerful country is egging them 
on, coexistence, if not actually impos- 
sible, is at least extremely difficult. 
The day when the leaders of the FLN 
and of France really come to an agree- 
ment that will lay the foundations of 
coexistence, the moment the extremists 
on both sides will feel they have for- 
feited the support of the leaders, the 
economic factors will come into play 
and both parties will realize the need 
to make certain concessions for the 
common good. Thus, my opinion is 
that coexistence between communities— 
even widely differing ones — is not 
impossible. This has been proved in 
Greece and in Turkey. Humanly speak- 
ing, there is nothing impossible about 
coexistence between people of different 
religious and ethnic groups. The prob- 
lem boils down to the responsibility as- 
sumed by the leaders — especially when 
the ethnic groups that have to co-exist 
are tied to other, more powerful states. 
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First and foremost, the states with which 
the various 
must be absolutely determined to co- 


communities are linked 


operate. Once this cooperation is an 
established fact, they must on no ac- 
count encourage the various ethnic groups 
to split and to fight among themselves, 
or stir up new ambitions; then eco- 
nomic factors will push them to coop- 
erate and coliaborate. It is obvious, 
however, that even so certain problems 
will arise where there will be certain 
groups whose economic positions in the 
country are too strong. This applies to 
the French of Algeria, who have ex- 
tremely powerful economic positions; it 
used to be the same with the Greek 
minority in Turkey. Quite obviously, 
an inexorable process is at work that 
will compel the minority, whose posi- 
tion is a dominating one in the economic 
sphere, to yield some of its positions, 
in order to create a certain equilibrium. 
At this point, coexistence becomes easy. 
But, if this ethnic minority refuses to 
yield any of its positions, and in so 
doing leans on the ‘‘mother country’, 
then a conflict is inevitable. That may 
happen in Algeria. One day, there will 
certainly be an agreement, but if the 
European minority wants to maintain 
its positions in Algeria intact, then the 
clash is inevitable. There will be pog- 
roms and massacres. If, on the other 
hand, this ethnic minority and the 
French leaders accept the fact that 
certain positions will have to be yield- 
ed little by little, that the big landed 
estates cannot be maintained, then there 
will come about a certain normaliza- 
tion of relations, which will result in 


peaceful coexistence, 
Andre Scemama : 

in what Mr Guiney has said there 
is a conclusion which 1 whole-heartedly 
endorse, an optimistic conclusion: co- 
existence is possible. However, I be- 
lieve that first we must mention a cer- 
tain fact; Mr. Lacombe touched on it 
briefly a few minutes ago. It is first 
and foremost, so it seems to me, the 
failure of the 19th century theory of 
internationalism and of all its idealistic 
formulas. We are now living in the 
century of nationalism, in its most un- 
diluted, coarsest and most concrete form. 
There is a nationalist awakening in the 
Mediterranean basin. The three count- 
ries of North Africa, situated at the 
western end of the Mediterranean, 
are in full nationalist fermentation and 
are at a more or less advanced stage of 
decolonization, However, certain count- 
ries that may have formally proclaimed 
their independence, and actually have 
their flags flying over public buildings, 
are not independent from the psycholo- 
gical point of view. They do not yet 
really feel independent. They have not 
the same reactions as a Frenchman in 
France, an Englishman in England, 
etc... And I believe that so long as the 
process of decolonization is not fully 
completed, it will be difficult to envi- 
sage practically and seriously the pos- 
sibilities and the chances of an eventual 
coexistence — ethnic, religious or other. 
In Morocco and in Tunisia, for in- 
stance, it has not yet been possible to 
get the complex of the colonized out 
of the heads of the Moroccans and the 
Tunisians; till this is done I think 
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it will be very difficult to envisage in 
a really practical and serious manner 
the problem of coexistence. I was in 
Tunisia a comparatively short time back, 
a year ago, and I was told some very 
interesting things by Tunisian Jews, 
who though they were not actually 
French citizens, were steeped in French 
culture, had studied in France, and ack- 
nowledge the debt they owe to France 
which has rescued them from darkness. 
Speaking of the time of the French 
Protectorate, these people told me: 


“We lived in material comfort, we 
were a privileged community; wedged 
in between the French, who were mas- 
ters of the country and the Tunisian 
masses, we lived under a colonial re- 
gime. We Jews had this privileged 
status because France knew she could 
count on us under all circumstances. In 
other words, from the material point 
of view we had all sorts of advantages, 
all sorts of facilities, that made us see 
life in a very favourable light. Then, 
suddenly, there was a change. Ever since 
Tunisia won her independence we have 
a new feeling, one we did not know 
before — the feeling of being citizens 
of a country. Today, we are members 
of a State, we are its citizens, conscious 
of having the same rights and duties 
in all spheres of life. Before, we had 
the feeling of there being a certain col- 
lusion between us and the French aimed 
perhaps against a third party, today it 
is all over, although our material con- 
ditions of existence are much more dif- 
ficult and the future sometimes seems 
to be one big blank.” 


Mordechai Nahumi : 

M. Guiney distinguishes co-existence 
between states from co-existence be- 
tween different communities in one and 
the same state. I do not deny the vali- 
dity of this distinction, as the state is 
in a particularly favorable position to 
encourage the development of harmo- 
nious relations —- or the opposite — 
between the communities living in it, as 
we may learn from innumerable histori- 
cal instances. Nevertheless, the two 
problems have certain aspects in com- 
mon: the question of equality, of op- 
pression or exploitation, of prejudice 
caused by a lack of awareness of joint 
destiny between neighbouring nations or 
between different communities living 
within one state. As for co-existence 
of states, or even the establishment of 
closer ties between them or of suprana- 
tional groups such as the European 
Community, I belicve — and _ perhaps 
M. Lacombe will agree with me — 
that such developments are only pos- 
sible between independent states: any 
inequality, whether objective or only 
existing in the mind of the peoples 
concerned, would create endless dis- 
trust and suspicion. It has rightly been 
said that there can be no community 
between the horse and the rider, be- 
tween the master and the ruled. In this 
sense I agree with M. Scemama when 
he speaks of decolonization of the mind. 
As long as this process is not completed 
or at least the people are not made 
conscious that they are well on the 
road to undisputed and irreversible in- 
dependence, it would be premature, if 
not more than that, to speak of joint 
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economic interests. The example of 
Europe is in this respect instructive. 
For all the Cold War aspects of the 
Little Europe or Common Market devel- 
opment, it is in itself undoubtedly a 
positive process, a process of integra- 
tion among equals in the course of 
which the loss of certain national pre- 
rogatives is more or less willingly ac- 
cepted, because of the feeling that in 
this way present inequalities will be 
overcome and progress made towards 
greater well-being. But this process 
cannot be compared to the relations 
between the developed European and 
the underdeveloped African countries. 
To the African, the idea of a large 
grouping is suspect, and even if — 
as my experience in Africa shows — 
the mind of the African intellectual 
still hesitates between the will to be in- 
dependent and the fear of indepen- 
dence; in other words, if they still seek 
to attach themselves to their former 
masters because they are not suffi- 
ciently sure of their ability to build 
their country by their own unaided ef- 
forts, this ambiguity will not be solved 
by the creation of large African group- 
ings until the African peoples are com- 
pletely independent and know as a mat- 
ter of fact that the more or less dis- 
interested aid given them by the Euro- 
pean countries can lead to economic 
and cultural equality with the former 
colonialists. As long as these conditions 
are not fulfilled it would be hypo- 
critical or illusory to speak to those 
peoples of their integration within a 
larger grouping. 

In this connection I would like to 


say a few words about Algeria. In Al- 
geria it is in the interest of the FLN 
to retain at least part of the European 
population as long as there is no non- 
European trained manpower to assure 
the operation of certain aspects of the 
administration, of transport, of trade, 
etc. But if the European community, as 
M. Guiney has so well said, tries to 
hold on to its former privileges and 
does not understand the need for co- 
existence, i.e. for the rise of the Mos- 
lem or Arab element to the degree 
where it can play 2 part commensurate 
with its numbers, I fail to see how there 
can be coexistence within the country 
itself. The fact that outside an existing 
or developing country there is another 
country with which a minority in the 
country in question feels itself linked, 
is not in itself an obstacle; we see this 
not only in Canada, where the French 
minority is after all far away from 
France in a geographical sense, but even 
in Switzerland, which is the classical 
instance of coexistence within one mul- 
ti-national state between communities 
nationally and culturally related to coun- 
tries across the border. However, I would 
hesitate to formulate any rule, for we 
also have the example of Czechoslova- 
kia, in the ‘twenties and 'thirties, where 
the fairly large (three millions) Ger- 
man minority of Bohemia enjoyed a 
very large degree of national autonomy. 
but nevertheless succumbed to the temp- 
tation of German propaganda and_be- 
came an instrument for the destruction 
of the Czechoslovak state, with re- 
sults with which we all are familiar. 
As we see, it is hard to make rules. 
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This may be the place for a few 
remarks on the question of the Arabs 
in Israel. I seem to detect a pessimistic 
note in M. Guiney’s words about the 
possibility of strengthening the attach- 
ment of the Arabs to Israel and over- 
coming disharmonic relations between 
the Jews and the Arabs in the country 
as long as there are no peaceful rela- 
tions between Israel and the ncigh- 
bouring Arab countries. To some de- 
gree I believe this pessimism to be justi- 
fied, but only to some degree. We are 
not completely helpless. It is possible 
to create concrete ties between the Arab 
minority and Israel by an effort to 
eliminate pressure, humiliation and dis- 
crimination. I do not say that this would 
turn the Arabs overnight into declared 
friends of Israel or that in case of a new 
war between Israel and the Arab count- 
ties their loyalty to Israel would be as- 
sured; but that there may 
well be a certain time during which, 
without any formal peace, there will be 
no actual war between Israel and the 
Arab countries, there is a case for 
making an all-out effort to attach this 
population as far as possible to Israel. 
In this field of coexistence between 
communities within one and the same 
country, the absence of oppression and 
discrimination and the elimination of 
prejudice and ignorance are highly im- 
portant. 

No less important, though, is the eli- 
mination of actual economic inequality, 


assuming 


as we may see if we examine another 


Mediterranean country: Yugoslavia. 
There the pre-war situation was charac- 


terized by a Serbian hegemony in which 


the larger part of the means of produc- 
tion and the resources of the state were 
applied to the benefit of one of the 
component nations, or, if one prefers, 
to the benefit of that nation’s ruling 
class. In those circumstances there could 
be no coexistence between the different 
communities or nationalities, though 
from the viewpoint of the international 
situation conditions in the inter-war pe- 
tiod were ideal for coexistence between 
the Croat, Serbian, Slovene and other 
peoples. The outstanding success of 
Yugoslavia since the war consists in the 
fact that notwithstanding an extremely 
bloody past — we need only recall 
that during the war almost a million 
Serbs were killed with the active parti- 
cipation of the Croat fascists — it 
proved possible to create some degree 
of solidarity between those nations. If 
at first this solidarity seemed to be im- 
posed from above, by a group of com- 
munist partisans who directed the war 
against the invader, there have been 
conscious efforts after the war to make 
this feeling of solidarity strike root and 
base it on the actual facts of daily life, 
that is to say, on systematic attempts 
to ensure the equal development of dif- 
ferent regions and to allow backward 
districts like 
Montenegro to make up their arrears. 
This, I believe, is the explanation of the 
success of the Yugoslav experiment in 
communal co-existence. 


Bosnia, Macedonia or 


Haim Darin: 


What do you think of separation in 
Algeria ? 
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Mordechai Nahumi : 


I agree with Mme Tillon that France 
and Algeria are ‘‘complementary ene- 
mies;” in other words, separation would 
be disastrous not only for Algeria: for 
if France can very well exist without 
Algeria, her overall relations with Af- 
rica will be irreparably compromised 
if no agreed solution for Algeria is 
found. In the case of an outbreak in 
Algeria, even Houphouet-Boigny would 
no longer be able to side with France. 
Admittedly, it would be an even greater 
disaster for Algeria, but I see no way 
out, unless France agrees to uncondi- 
tionai independence for Algeria while 
counting on common interests and com- 
mon sense to bring about the neces- 
sary cooperation. If France attempts to 
make Algerian independence condition- 
al on an association directed by France, 
J can see no possibility of agreement. A 
French journalist in Algeria told me 
that nowadays the whole French mino- 
tity follows the u/tras : that is to say, as 
long as the Moslems remained unidenti- 
fied, there were Socialist and Com- 
munist mayors and there was a class 
struggle within the French minority, 
but now that the Moslems have identified 
themselves and France realizes that in- 
dependence is more or less inevitable, 
the whole French minority has gone 
over to the w/tras, and I do not see how 
France can make them see reason. In 
these conditions, what can France do ? 
Partition ? De-Gaulle himself does not 
believe in partition. He still speaks opti- 
mistically of agreement between France 
and Algeria, but I believe that while he 
is capable of seeing matters across the 


centuries, he is also an eminently prac- 
tical man and can see them in terms 
of the immediate present, and I wonder 
whether he has not decided on, or at 
least is not moving towards, the idea of 
evacuating the French from Algeria. I 
‘elieve that partition is impossible for 
the following reasons: According to 
Statistics which I have recently seen, the 
French are concentrated nowhere except 
in Algiers, where they form a large 
minority of 330,000 as against 600,000 
Moslems, and in Oran, where their 
number is almost equal to that of the 
Moslems, though the movement from 
the country to the town will soon give 
the Moslems a majority in Oran as well. 
I do not say that all the French in 
Algiers live by exploiting the Arabs; 
most of them live by their own work, 
but their comparative prosperity is 
based on the exploitation of the count- 
ry’s resources — mainly its agricultural 
resources —- by a small group of colons, 
and the prosperity of the colons caused 
the comparative prosperity of the French 
population in general. How can the 
French now do without the Arabs and 
their manpower ? I do not believe that 
there are other Frenchmen who will 
come to Algiers to establish a second 
Israel there. And I do not see any other 
solution, unless reason triumphs at the 
last moment and the French in Algeria 
understand that they must get used to the 
idea of an independent state where they 
will no longer be privileged, and where, 
though by reason of their fortunes and 
abilities they will for some time to come 
be able to hold certain strong economic 
positions, they will have to agree that 
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the state will direct its policy first and 
foremost to raising the standards of the 
Moslem majority rather than to protect- 
ing their minority interests. I doubt 
whether they are capable of learning tv 
think in such terms. I do not see how 
they can form an independent French 
state or a French enclave, and on the 
other hand I hardly can believe that the 
European minority will see reason. So I 
fear separation is inevitable. 


Andre Scemama : 

Algeria — since that seems to be 
the main subject of our discussion — is 
not only a colonialist issue but also a 
deep human tragedy for the million of 
Europeans who call themselves French. 
They are in an extremely difficult situa- 
tion : Algeria is their country, they have 
been born there, they do not even know 
France, and they owe to Algeria what 
they are today — and probably Algeria 
owes them what it is today. 


Fabien Lacombe : 

Quite true. The situation seems the 
more tragic as the question is actually 
not only that of the end of the war in 
Algeria and whether there will be parti- 
tion or whether the French will leave. 
I believe that the solution which will be 
adopted will determine the future form 
of government both in France and in 
Algeria. I do not speak of the hard core 
of irreconcilables or of shortsighted 
Frenchmen, but there is a political prob- 
lem. We have already had three at- 
tempts at a coup d'état. The first one 
brought to power a man whose policy 


proved to be the opposite of what 
those who staged the coup intended : 
General De-Gaulle. But for De-Gaulle 
we would have had a government in 
France which would have carried on the 
war to the bitter end even if it would 
have taken tens of years. For me as a 
Frenchman and as an European, this 
question of the regime in France after 
the end of the French-Algerian conflict 
is a very serious one. So we must exa- 
mine any possible solution in the light 
of the resulting political regime. I am in 
favour of independence for Algeria with 
safeguards for the coexistence of all 
communities living in the country, not 
only the French and the Arabs, but also 
the Kabyls, the Berbers, the Jews, etc. 
Algeria is a national and international 
issue, but first and foremost a human 
problem which must be solved in such a 
way that the demand for justice and the 
pursuit of independence do not result in 
other injustices and the disregard of 
other people’s essential human rights. 


Haim Darin: 

It is certainly not an easy task to 
map out a way to promote and ensure 
coexistence both between different 
ethnic groups inside one country 
and between nationally different coun- 
tries. What is good here might be 
wrong somewhere else. Moreover, if 
one considers the often fanatical ag- 
gressiveness of prevailing nationalist 
feelings, one might be inclined to pessi- 
mism. 

I think, however, both as an econo- 
mist and as a sociologist, that much can 
be changed, as has been rightly pointed 
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out during the debate, by helping to 
overcome the economic backwardness of 
certain countries and of certain national 
groups in other countries. This has to 
be done quickly, without relying on 
automatic progress alone as was the 
case in the Northern and Western Eu- 
ropean countries, There can be no true 
coexistence except between equals. 
Therefore, we must speed up the devel- 
opment of those countries and national 
groups which, for different historical and 
geographical reasons have remained be- 
hind. Hence, also, the importance of a 
rapid and thorough decolonization, po- 
litically, economically and spiritually. 
It is not enough to grant all peoples 
the same opportunities, the same rights, 
without allowing for the differences in 
the starting point. A more backward 
point of departure often prevents people 
from taking full advantage of subse- 
quently acquired equal rights, and great- 
ly limits the scope of their capacity for 
development. This, of course, is a per- 
manent source of grudges, maintaining 
and sharpening national and ethnic an- 


tagonisms. 

The example of Yugoslavia, I believe, 
is very instructive in this respect. Yu- 
goslavia has concentrated on two things: 
to give the formerly oppressed (by the 
Serbs) nationalities full and equal 
tights as distinct national units, and 
to help the economically backward re- 
gions, often corresponding to those dis- 
tinct national units (like Montenegro), 
to catch up as quickly as possible with 
the more advanced ones. It seems to me 
that countries like Algeria or Israel have 
to tackle their problems in a similar 
way. 

On the other hand, the problem of 
our epoch is how the stronger and/or 
more advanced countries should help 
the backward ones, in order to avoid 
growing distrust and strife that may 
result in conflicts between the “rich” 
and the “proletarian” nations. The rest- 
lessness and instability of many Medi- 
terranean countries is certainly in no 
small measure due to this new ‘‘class”’ 
distinction between entire nations and 
groups of nations. 








Self-determination for Algeria but mot for Alger- 


ian Jews — is this what Ben-Khedda wants ? 


AVIGDOR BEN-ASHER 


FROM BELGRADE TO ORAN 


hen Prime Minister U NU of 

Burma threatened to walk out of 
the Belgrade Conference if it adopted 
the anti-Israel resolution proposed by 
Nasser, he gave the following reasons : 
“IT am a friend of both the Arab and Is- 
raeli peoples. Everybody knows that. If I 
lent a hand to this resolution, how 
would they judge my friendship in Is- 
rael? And how would you all here 
judge me ? Both sides would accuse me 
— and rightly — of being a hypocrite... 
I came here because I believed that my 
presence would help to lessen interna- 
tional tension, but not in order to in- 
crease tension in the Middle East. I am 
a Buddhist,” U Nu concluded “and my 
faith forbids me to support an unjust 
resolution.” 


In his opening speech at the Belgrade 
Conference Tito said that this gathering 
was to be the conscience of the world. 
Nobody knew then that this conscience 
would appear in the yellow robes of a 
Buddhist monk. It would be wrong, 





AVIGDOR BEN-ASHER, journalist, con- 
tributes to the Israel daily “Al-Hamishma:’’, 


however, to believe that only the uncom- 
promising attitude of Burma’s Prime Mi- 
nister forced Nasser finally to withdraw 
his resolution. The ruler of the UAR 
learned soon enough from the more 
moderate speeches of Nehru, Tito, 
Nkrumah, Mrs. Banderanayke and 
others, that the wind was definitely 
not blowing his way. He was particu- 
larly worried by the cautious attitude 
of the new Prime Minister of the pro- 
visional Algerian government, Mr. Ben 
Khedda, who also refused to go along 
with the Nasser resolution. 

The discussion on the final phrasing 
of the Belgrade Conference resolutions 
lasted seven hours, more than half of 
them apparently devoted to the debate 
on the anti-Israel resolution. One may 
wonder why this gathering of twenty- 
five nations took so much time to dis- 
cuss the Israel problem at a moment 
when the world faces the renewal of 
nuclear testing. 

As the two giants took up more de- 
structive weapons for the newest round 
of their duel, the representatives of the 
Third World suddenly seemed to be- 
come aware of their own impotence. 
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The explosions of the latest series of 
nuclear tests were a grim confirmation 
of Nehru’s warning to the Conference 
not to over-estimate the strength of the 
non-aligned countries. 


“The key to world peace,” said Nehru, 
“lies not in the hands of any confer- 
ence, — not even in the hands of this 
conference — although we represent 
more than one-third of the world’s po- 
pulation. The key to war or peace rests 


in the hands of the Great Powers.” 


The Belgrade Conference was barely 
over and Ben Khedda had only just 
left the Yugoslav capital when news 
came from Algeria that an Arab-Jewish 
riot had broken out in the town of 
Oran. A Jewish hairdresser had been 
knifed by a Moslem and subsequent 
fights between Jewish Defence Com- 
mandos and Arab nationalists resulted 
in four killed and 29 wounded. 

The tragedy of the Jews living in Al- 
geria has perhaps been best expressed 
in an article published in “Le Monde” 
by Maurice Duverger dealing with the 
future of the inhabitants of Algeria, 
even though — or rather, because — he 
did not mention Jews at all. 

It so happened that on the very day 
that saw the beginning of Jewish-Arab 
fighting in Oran, Maurice Duverger, a 
leading French columnist and Professor 
of International Law at the Sorbonne. 
published an analysis of the problem of 
coexistence between the inhabitants of 
Algeria. Duverger shows that one can- 
not compare Frenchmen living in Tu- 
nisia or Morocco with the European po- 
pulation that has for several genera- 


tions grown roots in Algerian soil. 
“The Europeans,” writes Duverger, “are 
Algerians to the same degree as the 
Moslems. They regard themselves as 
both Algerians and Frenchmen at the 
same time... The fact that the French 
conquest of Algeria took place 130 
years ago, while the Arab conquest 
dates back a few hundred years, does 
not affect the heart of the matter. In 
both cases, what is decisive is the fact 
that generations have been born and 
raised on this soil... The right of the 
people to self-determination has been 
invoked — and rightly so — in order 
to condemn the pretentions of the Euro- 
pean minority to keep the Moslem 
majority in a state of submission and 
colonial oppression. The same principle 
of self-determination should be upheld 
against the pretentions of certain Mos- 
lems who want to annihilate or expel 
the European minority...” And Duverger 
continues: “In the same way as the 
Arab or Kabyl, the European Algerian 
feels uprooted outside of Algeria. The 
fact that he is also deeply conscious 
of his ties with France, in a similar 
manner as the Moslem to the “Umma”, 
the Arab Nation, is irrelevant.” 


But where is the place of the Jews 
in this analysis ? Of course, Duverger 
could not have foreseen that his article 
would go to print on the day that Jewish 
and Arab blood started to flow in the 
streets of Oran. It would, no doubt, be 
unfair to charge the liberal and broad- 
minded columnist of “Le Monde” with 
having purposely neglected the Jewish 
aspect of the Algerian tragedy. Never- 
theless, one is struck by the fact that in 
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this deeply intelligent and humane ana- 
lysis, searching for a solution as just as 
possible for the parties concerned, the 
Jewish factor is not taken into account. 

What way out is left to the Algerian 
Jew ? The most obvious solution would 
be to leave the country. But it is not 
the easiest one and certainly not open 
to everybody. No doubt, there are Jews 
in Algeria, who consider themselves both 
Algerians and Jews — and, perhaps, also 
Frenchmen. That means that they have 
a feeling of attachment to the soil on 
which they were born (the Jewish com- 
munity in Algeria has existed for al- 
most a thousand years), and at the same 
time a deep sense of solidarity with the 
Jewish people and the Jewish home- 
land, Israel. For the French right-wing 
extremists, the “‘ultras,” Jews have sud- 
denly become full-blooded Europeans. 
For the FLN the Jewish community is 
an inherent part of the Algerian nation. 
Each party urges the Jews to take a 
stand and to declare themselves, Each 
side is ready to grant them “full rights”, 
except the right of self-determination, 
in other words the right of free choice. 

One understands perfectly that the 
fascistminded “Ultras”, even those 
amongst them who are rabid anti-Semites, 
are now looking feverishly for allies 
amongst the Jewish population in their 
struggle against the liberation move- 
ment of the Arabs. Their difficult 
situation —- especially after the failure 
of the assassination attempt on De- 
Gaulle and recent arrests of certain 
prominent Ultra leaders in Spain — in- 
duces them not to be too particular 
about the means they employ. At the 


same time as they are wooing the Jew- 
ish population, they assassinate a Jewish 
police official, Commissioner Golden- 
berg, for faithfully applying the policy 
laid down in Paris by De-Gaulle. There- 
fore, also, one cannot brush aside as ir- 
relevant the FLN theory that the at- 
tack on a harmless Jewish hairdresser 
in Oran was a provocative move staged 
by the OAS (Secret Military anti-Gaul- 
list organization led by ex-General 
Salan). The riots in Oran have, no 
doubt, shown that the Jewish popula- 
tion are capable of defending themselves 
vigorously. But one may surmise that 
the Jewish superiority in these riots was 
due not only to the better fighting spi- 
rit of the Jewish commandos, but also 
to the fact that the FLN Military Or- 
ganization as such did not strike. The 
facts are that the FLN leadership not 
only did not pour oil into the fire but, 
on the contrary, appealed for calm and 
vigilance against provocations aiming at 
setting the Jewish and Arab communi- 
ties against each other. 


The general approach of the GPRA 
(Algerian Provisional Government) 
towards the Jews has until now been 
quite positive, though rather ambigious. 
In Belgrade, Prime Minister Ben Khed- 
da went so far as not to support the 
anti-Israel resolution put forward by 
Nasser. But all the GPRA communiques 
calling on the Jews not to be misled 
by Ultra provocations, urging them “to 
stop being neutral in the struggle of 
the Algerian people for their indepen- 
dence,” assuring them that they will be 
full-fledged citizens with equal rights 
in the independent Algeria of tomorrow 
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— will not be able to replace the exist- 
ing misgivings by an atmosphere of 
trust. 

Wedged in between the fascist Ultras 
and the ultra-nationalistic Arabs, the 
Jewish population feels more and more 
threatened. It is a curious and sad 
spectacle to see how the leaders of the 
FLN, a movement that has sacrificed 
more than half of its youth in the fight 
for recognition of the ‘Algerian person- 
ality’ and for the right of self-determi- 
nation, refuse to recognize the existence 
of a distinct “Jewish personality’, and 
its right of self-determination. 

Poland’s Gomulka has given the Jews 
the free choice between remaining in the 
country as both Polish citizens and Jews, 


and leaving the country. The Ben 
Khedda Government can hardly count 
on liberal international sympathy as 
long as it does not grant “its” Jews 
similar rights. 

In Oran, for the time being, every- 
thing is quiet and Jewish shops are 
open again. But unrest is mounting. 
The exodus of the Oran Jews to Al- 
giers, and from there — if possible — 
further on, does not stop. 

What the Jews of Oran and other 
Algerian towns fear most is not the 
wrath of Moslem fanatics embittered 
with the outcome of the riots in Oran, 
but the unknown future of Algeria 
where, as in Maurice Duverger’s article, 
they see no place for themselves. 








Due to the lack of funds New Outlook did not appear in August and 
September. With this issue we resume normal publication and express our 
regret at any inconvenience we may have caused. Our readers will receive 


the full number of issues for which they subscribed. 


THE EDITORS 














Can and will the “New-Frontiers” Administration 
face-lift American Middle East Policy ? 


MORDECHAI NAHUMI 


THE KENNEDY LINE AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


resident Kennedy may not yet have decided upon his policy towards the 

Middle East, but there is no doubt that in this region too, like in many other 
parts of the world, he is trying to find new ways and methods for dealing with 
its problems. Already at the time of the Presidential campaign he announced his 
intention to activate American policy in the Middle East. His pronouncements 
in respect of the Middle East, like his statements in general about the need for a 
re-appraisal of American policy abroad, echoed that wide-spread feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the results of United States international policy which certainly 
contributed considerably to Kennedy's electoral victory. 


AMERICA AND THE “THIRD WORLD” 

Most of the doubts and worries about U.S. international policy concern 
relations with the “third world” — the world between the Communist Bloc and 
the group of developed and prosperous capitalistic countries. There exist, of 
course, differences of conception and interest between the U.S. and her allies, like 
Canada, the other “white dominions” of the Commonwealth and the West 
European countries, but they are not the main main source of concern, because 
in this sphere the ability of the other side to impress and influence seems restricted, 
in view of the renewed prosperity and advance of Western capitalism. 
The balance of nuclear power, together with economic prosperity, seems suffi- 
cient to allay any fear as to the situation in Europe, except perhaps for Germany. 
But even in this respect the leading American politicians of both parties have not 
shown any inclination to revise and renew very much. 

In respect of the “third world”, however, the deficiencies and weaknesses of 
American policy in its competition with the Soviet Union for political, economic 
and psychological influence have come very much to the forefront during the last 
few years, and at the same time it became clearer and clearer that military means 
can not compensate for these deficiencies and weaknesses. 
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After the emergence of new states in those parts of Asia and Africa long 
dominated by European powers, the increasing demand in the Latin American 
countries for more economic independence and for social progress, and the 
Soviet Union’s appearance as a factor also capable of offering aid and support, 
it was no longer possible for the U.S. to see all this vast and expanding area as 
an exclusively Western sphere of influence and decision. 

U.S. policy saw itself confronted by difficult and complicated questions : 
1) Should it go on demanding of all these nations to choose between the free 
world and communism in the political and military sphere; or should it 
recognize their right to remain non-aligned, and to act in accordance with what 
they see as their national interest in the short and in the long run, and should 
America mainly rely on the hope that these nations would realize by themselves, 
without any outside pressure, that it is more useful and safer for them to col- 
laborate with the U.S. ? 2) How reconcile loyalty and support to the U.S.’ 
Western Allies with the support to be given to the liberation from colonialism 
and the prevention of neo-colonialism ? 3) Should the U.S, cease to regard 
encouragement of private investments as the best form of aid, and respond 
instead to the claim for inter-governmental assistance in the framework of plans 
freely decided upon by the assisted nations themselves ? 4) Should the U. S. 
cease to give support to, and rely on, dictators or small privileged groups that 
are of course very “anti-communistic” and very obliging towards American private 
capital, but are also hated in their own countries, and in any case incapable of, or 
unwilling to work for the economic and social advance of their people; and 
whom should the U.S. support instead, and to whom and how should it offer 
its aid ? 

These and related questions increasingly confront U.S. policy in its more 
traditional sphere of Latin America as well as in the newly emerging independ- 
ent countries of Asia and Africa. They have become more urgent and disturbing 
with the increasing ‘‘penetration” of the Soviet Union into all these regions, and 
with the multiplication of U.S. failures in many of these countries. 


US.’ PRE-KENNEDY LINE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

President Kennedy and his aides and advisers show some will to reconsider 
the line of the American policy in various regions, including Asia (attitude 
towards neutralist India), Africa, and of course Latin America (“‘allianza para 
progreso’’). 

The Middle East, and its Arab part in particular, also belongs to the “third 
world.”” Though several countries here had become formally independent at the 
conclusion of the First World War, they remained politically and economically in 
a semi-colonial status, and internally under the rule of traditional feudal elements. 
The controlling powers at that time were Britain and France. During this inter- 
war period the U.S. did not show a particularly active interest in this region, 
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except for.the share of U.S. oil companies in the Iraqi oil, and later in the 
miscovery and exploitation of oil in Saudi Arabia, Kuweit and Bahrein. | 

The post-World War II period has been filled with struggles to shake off 
the dominating influence of the European powers, but also with growing social in- 
terest and with revolutionary political changes. The U.S., which quickly became 
a prominent factor in this part of the world as well, supported in principle the 
right to independence of the peoples of the region, and even brought some 
pressure to bear on the European colonial powers to give up their privileged 
position (together with Britain it brought such a pressure to bear on France in 
respect of the Levant countries, and later on Britain in relation to Suez). But 
almost at once its efforts in this respect were coordinated with, and even subju- 
gated to the imperatives of Cold War strategy. The U.S. position was that the 
countries of the region should take part “in the defence of the free world,” 
through membership in a M.E.D.O. (Middle East Defence Organization) of 
some kind, at the side of the West. Their space should be included in the chain 
of bases around the Soviet Union. Turkey and Iran were to be the “Northern 
Tier,’ whereas the Arab countries in the back should serve as an additional 
support and redeployment area. Apart from oil, the region has not become an 
important investment sphere for U.S. capital. Very rarely did the U.S. show any 
particular interest in solving the economic and development problems of the 
region, on a national or inter-state basis, and even when it showed such an 
interest (for instance, in the division and development of Jordan river water 
resources), it was clearly subordinated to efforts to bring the countries of the 
region into line with overall American political and military strategy. 


ILLUSIONS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS 

This policy has not brought the U.S. any particular success. No MEDO came 
into being,- as desired in the early ‘fifties. The establishment of the Baghdad 
Pact, with the participation of one single Arab country, Iraq, resulted in the 
strengthening of those opposed to alliance with the West in the Arab world, 
with Nasser in the first rank. The pact was actually among the main factors 
that precipitated the end of the dynasty and Nuri Said in Iraq itself. In the 
prevailing confusion the U.S. did not even know how to refrain from military 
intervention. Whereas in November 1956 it had put itself at the head of those 
who pressed Britain, France and Israel — through the U.N. — to liquidate their 
military actions against Egypt, at the time of Iraqi revolution of July 1958, the 
U.S. intervened itself, together with Britain, to “save Lebanon and Jordan.” 

Nor did American policy show any particular wisdom in its attitude towards 
Israel and Isracli-Arab relations. After some hesitation (due to its alliance with 
Britain and to oil interests), the U.S. did give its support to the creation of the 
Jewish state. But later on it seemed to embrace a conception similar to that of 
Britain in-the ’thirties and ‘forties: i.e. that in order to “reconcile” the Arabs with 
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itself and to draw them to the West, it should pay the price of pressure on* 
Israel. Mr. Dulles was particularly inclined to this view, and we remember his. 
utterances in 1955 about “Israel's incomprehensible sentimental attachment to’ a - 
piece of desert” (the Negev). On the other hand, except perhaps for the Johnston 
proposal concerning the Jordan river waters, there was no attempt to promote 
Israeli-Arab peace by offering constructive plans for the development of the 
productive power of the region as a whole, for the benefit of all its nations. 
After all these disappointments with the former U.S. line in the Middle 
East, does Kennedy’s rise presage a clear change ? And should there be a, change, 


what will it be, and what are its chances, and the conditions for its producing 
better fruits ? 


IMPROVEMENTS IN VIEW ? 

One thing seems fairly certain: the U.S. will not any more make the im- 
provement of its relations with the countries of the Middle East, and its willing- 
ness to assist them, conditional on their Western alignment. There will scarcely be 
a repetition of acts like the American refusal in 1956 (together with Britain) to. 
help. finance the Aswan project because of Egypt's attitude towards the Baghdad 
Pact. We may assume that America will think a hundred times before embarking 
on any military intervention,.or on political pressure supported by military threats, 
in the event of new crises in the Middle East, as in 1958. There. will prob... 
ably be no revival of the Eisenhower doctrine of 1957 (promising aid on con- 
dition of alignment with the West against the Soviet Union). It seems. that the. 
U. S. is quite prepared today to content itself with a ‘balanced neutralism’” on, 
the part of the main Arab countries (UAR, Iraq)..In this respect; there is some; 
thing encouraging in the formulation of Kennedy's messages to the Arab Heads, 
of State, last May. Looking for a suitable “American tradition” upon which to base 
the U.S. attitude towards the nations of the region, the President does not refer’ 
to Eisenhower or Dulles, and not even to Truman and Acheson, but to. Lincoln, 
Wilson and Roosevelt, whose concepts, he writes, “have played such a great part in 
the emergence of vigorous, independent Arab states, respected as sovereign equals 
in the international community.” And he further puts as follows. the. main 
objectives of the. American policy towards “all Middle Eastern states’; 

“Firstly, the U.S. will to the best of its ability lend every appropriate assistance 
to all Middle East states that are determined to control their own destiny,. to 
enhance the prosperity of their people and to allow their neighbours. to rae 
the same fundamental aims. 

“Secondly, the U.S. remains ever ready to contribute both scithin, and amide 
the U.N. to the search for solutions to disputes which dissipate the precious 
energies of the Middle Eastern states and retard the economic pevpenity which: 
all free peoples rightly desire. 

“Thirdly, with a view toward improving the welfare of the. people of. the: 
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Middle East, the U.S. is prepared to continue to support national development 
ptograms which are effectively designed, to make available American commodities 
under the Food for Peace Program and to encourage educational exchanges and 
to facilitate political and economic progress.” 


INTER-BLOC RIVALRY, ARMAMENTS RACE, NEUTRALIZATION 

However, it is not at all clear whether the U. S. policy has reached, or is 
about to reach, a point at which it would be ready to help in taking the Middle 
East out of the acute inter-bloc rivalry; whether it is prepared to accept a neutrali- 
zation of the region and to fully recognize the right of the States in the region 
to take an independent stand on international issues and to accept economic aid 
from any country prepared to furnish it. It is clear that such a politico-military 
neutralization must be linked with the cessation, or at least reduction and slowing- 
down, of the encouragement of the armaments race in the Middle East. Of 
course, such a course does not depend on the U.S. and its Western allies alone; 
the other side, that is to say the Soviet Union and the Communist Bloc, must 
also give up exploiting the armaments race as a means of “acquiring friendship.” 
However, it is difficult to assume that the Soviet Union would be agreeable to 
such an arrangement if it were limited to the Arab countries and Israel alone, while 
Iran and Turkey would continue to function as a “northern tier” in the American 
strategic alignment against the Soviet Union. It may be true that CENTO is but 
a shadow of what the Baghdad Pact was intended to be and that the new regime 
in Turkey is rather inclined to reduce that country's dependence on the U.S.’ line, 
whereas in Iran the rumblings of a revolution from below damp the rulers’ 
enthusiasm for the cold war. Still, it looks to us as if the prospect of an agreement 
to stop the rivalry and the encouragement to the armaments race in our immediate 
surroundings depends on an agreement being reached between the U.S. and the 
USSR on their behaviour in the whole of the Middle East, including its Arab 
and its non-Arab parts alike. We do not know whether Kennedy would incline 
to such an arrangement, nor what would be the attitude of the Soviet Union 
in this respect. 

And yet another consideration: The Middle East can not be seen as an 
isolated sector. Efforts made in a particular sector in favor of agreement and re- 
laxation between the Big Powers, can hardly succeed in our days if there is a 
deterioration of their relations in the international arena as a whole. That is why 
any grave crisis in overall U.S. — USSR relations is likely to compromise the 
chances of an atrangement in the Middle East. 

We should, however, like to point also to some facts in the Middle Eastern 
situation itself which may act in favor of an agreement on neutralizing the 
Middle East from the point of view of inter-bloc rivalry. Given the present line 
of the President of the UAR (his adherence to the camp of positive neutralism, 
his efforts to strike a balance between Soviet aid and that from other sources), and 
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the fact that there is little, if any, chance any more for the Communists to become 
a decisive factor in Kassem’s Iraq, the Soviet Union too may become ready (like 
the U.S. after its failures and disappointments) to content itself with neutrali- 
zation, and with “freezing” its rivalry with the West for the favors of the 
States of the region. 


DUTY OF MIDDLE EAST NATIONS 

We should, on the other hand, stress that even if the Big Powers agree on 
“freezing” their rivalry in the Middle East, this would not be sufficient to bring 
about a real pacification of the region. There must also be good will on the 
part of the States in the region itself: to assist in “freezing” the big powers’ 
rivalry, and to use this “freezing” in order to reduce the tensions between them- 
selves. 

Unfortunately, we do not yet see clear signs of such a disposition. In spite 
of some hints in the Cairo press that “it would not be the UAR that would start 
war” (cf. Muhamed Hassanein Heikal’s conversation with C. Sulzberger of the 
“New York Times’), there is no lack of loose talk about “annihilating Israel,” 
or about “‘starting war should Israel try to divert the Jordan river waters.” And 
as for Israel: when visiting Canada’s Premier Diefenbaker, D. Ben- 
Gurion still found it useful to express his regret at “the relative equilibrium 
resulting from the Sinai campaign having been disturbed.’ Meanwhile the arma- 
ments race between Israel and the Arab countries has extended to an additional 
stratum. 

As to the U.S. attitude on Israeli-Arab relations, it remains to be seen whether 
the Kennedy Administration will completely shake off the view that “bringing pres- 
sure on Israel” is a useful instrument for “gaining Arab friendship”, including 
pressure in matters which have no relevance to a real reconciliation between Israel 
and Arabs, but only have sense in the context of trying to weaken and bring down 
Israel. We think, for instance, of the demands for the revision of frontiers, a thing 
that has no practical importance for the well-being of the Arab peoples, but would 
bring to Israel the danger of moral and material destruction. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 

Up to the present there has been only one question, among those poisoning 
Israeli-Arab relations and impeding the creation of a peaceful atmosphere, on 
which President Kennedy has shown a clear interest and some initiative. We 
mean the refugee problem. As far as one can judge from the text of his message 
to the Arab Heads of State, and from what transpired during Kennedy’s conversation 
with Ben-Gurion, it seems there is much of a positive approach in this initiative. 
In his messages, Kennedy brings the solution of this tragic problem into the 
context of the “long-range advancement of the people of the Middle East’, 
a point given even more importance when, in the same paragraph of the 
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mesage, he links the solution of the “tragic Palestine refugee problem” with the 
“question of the Jordan river water resources development...”. 

It is true that the principle of the refugees’ “free choice beween repatriation 
(to Israel — M. N.) and compensation”, as supported in the message on the 
basis of U.N. resolutions, does not appeal to Israel, which refuses to isolate this 
“choice” from the overall problem of Israeli-Arab peace or from the need to stop 
exploitating the refugees’ plight in attempts to destroy Israel. But if all 
the parties concerned came to seek a practical solution, defining numbers and 
figures, and advancing clear political and financial settlements, — there is no 
doubt that the U.S., with its enormous material resources, could make a very positive 
contribution to the final and all-embracing solution of the problem. If the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission is reactivated to deal with the refugee problem, we may 
be able in the coming months to see whether the refugee problem will enter the 
stage of seeking a constructive solution in the interest of peace and development, 
or will continue to serve as an explosive in the discussions and collisions in the 
region. 






































Israel’s grim reality: Arab youngsters want out. 


THE DEATH OF FIVE ARAB BOYS 


A the end of the month of Sep- 
tember, a short item appeared in 
the daily papers stating that three Arab 
youngsters had been killed by an Israel 
patrol while trying to cross illegally in- 
to Gaza territory. Two days later, in a 
similar attempt, two more youngsters 
suffered the same fate. The bodies of 
all five were returned to their families 
for burial. 

The subsequent funerals were the 
occasion for violent demonstrations 
among the Arab population in Naza- 
teth, Haifa and Acre and nearly caused 
serious clashes with the police. 

Israeli public opinion was stunned. 
The tragic death of five teenagers (the 
oldest had barely entered his 17th year) 
came as shock even to those who con- 
sider the Arab population a permanent 
fifth column entrenched in the Jewish 
state. So deeply disturbed by the event 
were important sectors of the Jewish 
public that demands for an official in- 
vestigation into the exact circumstances 
of the killing resulted in a special ca- 
binet session and a debate in the Par- 
liamentary Committee for Foreign Af- 


fairs and Defense. 

Any uninvolved observer might right- 
ly stop and wonder :; why should shoot- 
ing at people. trying to cross a frontier 
illegally and failing to halt when sum- 
moned to do so, cause such an outcry ? 
After all, people — and civilians at 
that —- are being shot in similar cir- 
cumstances, on frontiers the world over: 
in Berlin, at the demarcation line of 
the two Germanies, at the Austro-Italian 
frontier and at many other interstate 
boundaries. 

Moreover, the frontier separating Is- 
rael from Egypt is not a normal fron- 
tier; it is not even merely a cold- 
war frontier; as a matter of fact, it is 
almost a hot-war boundary. For not only 
does Egypt refuse to recognize the exis- 
tence of Israel, but the Cairo govern- 
ment maintains that a state of war still 
exists between the two countries — 
this being, inter alia, the “legal” justi- 
fication for closing the Suez canal to 
Israeli shipping and even Israel cargoes. 
in violation of international law and 
repeated UN resolutions. 

Those who try to approach the Ga- 
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za trip know that the frontier is heav- 
ily guarded against infiltrators and 
smugglers, who are frequently caught 
or killed. 

Nevertheless, five young people risked 
— and lost — their lives to cross that 
border. 

Why ? This question, even more than 
the shooting as such, is what has so 
deeply disturbed the Israeli population. 

It has, of course, long been public 
knowledge that Arabs — and partiau- 
larly high school students -—- were il- 
legally crossing our frontiers with Syria, 
Jordan, Egypt and the Lebanon. Some 
were caught and tried, some are known 
to have succeeded in reaching their des- 
tination, and some have just disap- 
peared. Did they also succeed in their 
attempt or were they shot at and kil- 
led ? People knew that it was danger- 
ous — even for Jews, for how do you 
recognize a Jew in the night ? — to 
come too near the border. But the bru- 
tal death of five young Arabs — al- 
most children — has forced the man in 
the street to face a problem of which 
he was dimly aware without trying — 
perhaps without wanting — to under- 
stand more deeply. 


Why do scores of young Arabs flee 
Israel ? Why do they, in spite of the 
mortal dangers involved, try to escape 
from our — and their country ? Is it — 
as the argument goes — merely because 
they are excited by ultra-nationalistic, 
internal and Nasserist, propaganda that 
induces them to become anti-Israelian 
spies and saboteurs ? 

No doubt the Arab broadcasts play 
a certain part in inflaming youthful 


imaginations and are partly responsible 
for many ill-conceived decisions. How- 
ever, to dismiss the entire problem with 
such an “explanation” is to take the 
easy way out. Easy and soothing. But 
neither relevant nor honest. To blame 
everything on “Arab hate propaganda” 
is to resort to the same kind of argu- 
mentation as that used by the East- 
German authorities who blame the flight 
of tens of thousands of Germans from 
East to West Germany on the power- 
ful radio station in West-Berlin pouring 
“provocative, imperialist propaganda” 
on the heads and into the ears of the 
otherwise perfectly happy and satisfied 
inhabitants of Mr. Ulbricht’s Germany. 

The death of the five Arab young- 
sters has alerted Jewish public opinion 
in this country to the grim realities of 
the Israeli Arabs’ world from which 
those teenagers were escaping. Suddenly 
more people have started to think about 
the significance and practical value of 
the Military Government that puts the 
bulk of the Arab population into a kind 
of ghetto. People are wondering if this 
morally humiliating and economically 
stifling way of life, a source of per- 
manent and justified grudges, is not 
creating more potential enemies rather 
than protecting Israel against the few 
real agents and saboteurs, who usually 
go about their jobs in spite of the 
Military Government regulations. 

The massive flight of young educa- 
ted Arabs is also due to the practical 
impossibility of getting jobs here ac- 
cording to their qualifications. This 
casts a shadow, and a pretty dark one, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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PROSPECTS OF THE ISRAEL - ARAB CONFLICT 


“The Jewish-Arab Conflict’ — is the title of a volume of 450 pages, by A. R. 
Abdel Kader, recently published in Paris.* 

The author — a member of the illustrious Abdel Kader family and said to 
be close to the FLN leadership — analyses the historical roots and political 
circumstances of the Jewish-Arab conflict. 


An excerpt from the last chapter of this book, which has caused a stir both 
in North Africa and in the Middle East, follows: 


he Jewish-Arab conflict was not the result of a clash of interests between the 

allegedly irreconciliable interests of the various Arab nations in the Middle 
East, and those of the Jewish minority in Palestine and the immigration which 
was to transform it into the nation of Israel. 

The Jewish minority and immigration existed in Palestine for a long time 
ptior to the birth of the conflict, which came to life only when Western impe- 
tialism extended its ascendancy over the major part of the Middle East after the 
First World War. 

The conflict broke out at a time when the Arab nations had neither 
reached maturity nor acquired their independence, when the Jews of Palestine 
were but an ethnic minority subjected — like the Arab majority — to colonial 
domination, and when the Israeli nation and the State of Israel were nothing 
more than theoretical constructions. 

Until the end of World War II, England alone bore the entire responsibility 
for the Jewish-Arab conflict, exactly as she was responsible for the recurrent 
Indian-Moslem massacres. 

The Israel-Arab war of 1948 was a war waged by a reactionary coalition, 
opposing a dying colonialism and the Arab feudal regimes — themselves strug- 
gling with death — against an Israeli nation fighting for its liberation and for 
its very life. 

The Anglo-Arab defeat inflicted by the Israelis marked the close of one 
historical era and the beginning of another for Israel as well as for the Arab 
countries by bringing English domination in the Middle East to a definite end. 


* Le Conflict Judéo-Arabe ; Juifs et Arabes Face 4 !’Avenir; A.R, Abdel Kader, Francois 
Maspero, Paris. 
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In the course of this new era, the nation of Israel finds itself ahead of all 
the Arab countries, because of its political, social, economic and scientific maturity; 
but neither Israel nor the Arab countries have so far achieved economic inde- 
pendence, and all, in varying degrees, aim at socialism. 

Economic dependency on one hand, and lack of political maturity on the 
cther, still prevent the complete independence of the Israeli.and Arab nations and 
the establishment of normal relations of friendship, fruitful exchanges and peace 
between them. 

Israel’s economic dependency on the American dollar not only obstructs the 
country’s own evolution towards socialism, but. turns it into a brake which slows 
down that of the Arab countries as well; similarly, the economic and _ political 
dependency of the Arab regimes on the “Western” camp, had until recently, 
checked Israel’s evolution towards socialism. 

The establishment of economic and cultural relations between the two main 
Arab countries, Egypt and Iraq, and the different countries of the socialist camp 
is a decisive element in breaking the vicious circle which is the Jewish-Arab 
conflict. 

The Suez campaign of .1956 and later on the Anglo-American landings in 
Lebanon and Jordan at the time of the outbreak of the Iraqi Revolution in 1958, 
were but desperate attempts by the Western camp to keep the Arab countries 
trom breaking the economic ring of Western capitalism, allied in the Atlantic 
Pact, by establishing economic ties with the socialist world market. 

In the first case Israel intervened directly, side by side with the West, 
crushing the Egyptian forces at Sinai, and opening the road to French-British 
aggression against Suez; in the second case indirectly, by allowing British military 
planes to cross her air-space in order to drop their paratroopers over Jordan. 

On the other hand, reactionary regimes and military dictatorships, still a 
majority in Arab countries, hamper Israel’s normal development towards socialism, 
by their threats and their economic and political boycott, and supply Ben-Gurion’s 
pro-Western regime with the conditions enabling it to stay in power. 

The establishment of economic and cultural relations between the pseudo- 
revolutionary regime of Nasser in Egypt and the semi-revolutionary one of Kassem 
in Iraq on one side, and the socialist camp.on the other, was a decisive step towards 
the liberation of the Arab countries since it broke the Western capitalist economic 
hold which dominated them. However, it has not cleared the path for these count- 
ries’ immediate progress to socialism, nor does it, here and now, turn their 
governments, dictatorial as they are on a varying scale, into regimes of Popular 
Republican regimes. 

The freeing of Egyptian and Iraqi economies opens the way to two contra- 
dictory developments. 

The economic assistance rendered by the socialist camp, offered as a pledge 
by the socialist countries to the representatives of the middle classes in 
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power, enables ‘them to reinforce their political hold over the popular 
masses. It allows them to offer programs and economic projects for nationalization 
and state control which for the masses have the appearance of socialism. In fact, 
pseudo-state control enables the regime to inflate its bureaucracy by packing control 
agencies with unproductive middle class elements designated as ‘specialists’ and 
to shower, without any public control whatsoever, the favours of the Public 
Treasury upon “businessmen” and “national” enterprises. 


A 25% “state participation” in the shares of private corporations under the 
appearance of “nationalization” is, as a matter of fact, a way of supplying jobs 
for the intellectuals of the lower middle class, the very backbone of the Nasser 
regime, and a free share for the ‘‘national’” bourgeoisie in the privileges held by the 
ruling power in the name of the development of the national economy. 

The assistance of the socialist countries, necessarily invested in the ‘‘national- 
ized” sector, frees savings which the pseudo-socializing regime puts at the disposal 
of the profiteers from the middle and lower middle classes, whose very expression 
it is. 

All the economic restrictions, in theory supposed to curb the exploitation of 
the poor classes by the private enterprise of the rich “nationals,” are evaded, as 
always in this kind of regime. 

But if in a country such as Egypt the technical and economic assistance of the 
socialist camp makes the rule of a bourgeoisie and a lower bourgeoisie possible, 
and permits a development through industrialization and commercial exchange 
which could not have taken place under a colonial capitalist domination, it also 
digs their grave at the same time. 


The concentration of Egyptian workers and their contacts with men and 
machines of the socialist countries will soon allow the Egyptian proletariat, which 
so far has only existed on an embryonic level, scattered as it is in small enter- 
prises and in archaic artisan workshops, to achieve maturity as a class. 


Socialist literature — which the regime cannot refuse after having accepted 
goods at favourable prices — will complete the workers’ education and render 
possible the union of the intellectuals with the workers of the socialist enterprises. 


The Aswan dam, originally an American undertaking which was to serve as 
a “barrier against communism’ but which was turned into an object of Soviet 
assistance to the Egyptian people, will tomorrow not only supply the electric 
power and water which make the desert blossom, but also dispense the revolu- 
tionary energy as well as the necessary elements for a definite awakening of the 
people's consciousness. 


The contradictory effects of ‘‘positive neutralism,” which consists in practicing 
friendship towards the socialist camp so as to solicit its economic help and its 
military protection in times of crises with imperialism, with a view to blackmailing 
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the latter as much as possible in order to effect a more advantageous recon- 
ciliation, have already become evident in Egypt, and to a lesser degree in Iraq. 

The crisis of Nasser’s brand of “neutralism’” occurred in 1959. Frightened by 
the enhanced prestige of the communists in Syria and by the prospect of their 
helping to supply the Egyptian communist movement with a _ stronger 
leadership, the Nasser regime, on the morrow of the United Arab Republic's 
creation, undertook a vast police repression against Syrian and Egyptian com- 
munists, following it up with an anticommunist propaganda campaign on the 
political level. It openly aimed at provoking a break-down of its relations with 
the countries of the socialist camp, after having consolidated, — thanks to them— 
its internal and international situation. The silent, but deep-felt reaction of the 
masses and the firm attitude displayed by the socialist countries forced Nasser 
to draw back and to be satisfied with a local anti-communist policy, and later 
to manifest publicly his gratitude towards the Soviet Union for its disinterested 
help to Egypt. 

In a more attenuated form, the Iraqi dictator, Kassem, opposed to Nasser for 
reasons of personal rivalry, tried to muzzle and isolate the Iraqi Communist Party. 
The struggle took place quietly and the “status quo” was maintained for the 
time being. 

Today even less than yesterday, can the two most advanced regimes of the 
independent Arab countries, — Iraq more to the left than Egypt — reverse the 
communist trend, The communist parties of both countries, legal or not, are sup- 
ported by masses whose political consciousness and aspiration towards socialism are 
constantly developing. 

In this state of uneasy balance between two possibilities of evolution: towards 
fascism of the “Arab” type or towards a Popular Republican system, the Egyptian 
and Iraqi regimes may develop in either direction. In this sense, Israel remains 
one of the determinant factors in the evolution towards fascism of any of the Arab 
countries. 

In need of an external scapegoat like any other fascism, an Arab fascism 
would have no other choice except attacking Israel. 

All the regimes which have followed each other in the different Arab 
countries since their political independence have, in varying degree, made use of 
the inheritance bequeathed by the British colonial era, namely the Jewish-Arab con- 
flict, in order to divert popular discontent with their backward policy. 

As long as Nasser and his chief competitor Kassem will persist in fanning 
the flames of anti-Israelism among their people, the chances of fascism in both 
countries remain alive. The rivalry between the two Arab dictators, paralled by 
rivalries, conflicts and dissensions which oppose them in turn to the other Arab 
leaders — all reactionary — strongly militates against the development of a real 
fascist regime, in Egypt as well as in Iraq. But a reconciliation of the two leading 
Arab dictators, — and attempts at reconciliation have been made by each — would 
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supply the basis for the realization of a fascism which would believe itself 
capable of attacking Israel militarily. In that case, Israel would be called upon 
to play a revolutionary role similar to the one played in 1948 against the coalition 
of British imperialism and Arab feudalists. 

A war unleashed by the powers of Arab fascism would force Israel to call 
for a general mobilization of the popular forces which would, necessarily, take the 
character of a revolutionary war. 

The technical superiority of the Israeli army, its high morale raised even 
higher by the victories won over its adversaries during the War of Independence 
and during the Sinai campaign, added to the fact that Israel will find herself in a 
state of legitimate defense while her opponents will be burdened with the odium 
of being fascist aggressors, will be a guarantee for her victory. As in the past the 
military defeat of the aggressors will lead to the collapse of their political regimes 
and will open the road in all the Arab countries, as well as in Israel, for popular 
government systems. 

As against that, is there no possibility of Israeli aggression against its Arab 
neighbours with a view to territorial expansion ? Past and present facts point to 
an answer in the negative. 

The majority of Israel’s public opinion is opposed to any aggressive or 
expansionist war against the Arab countries. Different official declarations of 
Israel’s leaders in this sense are a real reflection of the will of the majority of 
Israelis to live in peace with their neighbours and to be satisfied with their present 
territorial status. 

Only one single Israeli political party of the extreme right, ‘‘Herut’ (liberty), 
— the former nationalist military organization “Irgun’”’ transformed into a political 
faction considered today by the majority of Israelis as being fascist — openly 
proclaims Israel’s right to recover the whole of ancient Palestine, namely the totality 
ef the territory nowadays comprising Israel and Jordan. 

If ‘“‘Herut” is the only Israeli political party having such expansionist 
aspirations, “Mapai”, Mr. Ben-Gurion’s presently ruling party, would not fail to 
exploit the opportunity of an Arab attack in order to give back to Israel the 
borders of Palestine at the time of the British Mandate by recovering the part 
of Jordan on the Western side of the Jordan river and the Gaza Strip occupied 
by Egypt in the course of the 1948 war. 

The possibilities still open to fascism in the Arab countries are however 
limited by the time factor, since if the economic development of the Egyptian bour- 
geoisie and of a limited sector of the middle classes which form the base of the 
present regime will grow in scope, thanks to Nasser’s game of “positive neutral- 
ism”, this scope and the very game which renders it possible will soon have 
reached its limits. The movement of liberation which rapidly passed over the 
Middle East, favouring the development of bastard regimes of the Nasserist type, 
is now sweeping over the whole of the African continent and has already set 
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foot in Latin America, seriously reducing the world imperialist forces from which 
all the neutralisms still draw their raison d’étre. Urged on by the will of their 
peoples’ relentlessly developing consciousness and by objective economic realities 
which force them to tear away from the West the last concessions it has so far 
withheld, the ‘‘neutralists’’ willy nilly find themselves every day a little nearer 
to the socialist camp. The moment of integral nationalization of national assets 
and of major means of production, like that of real agrarian reforms, draws near. 
Then the bastard regimes of neutralism, positive or otherwise, will have to go on 
to the stage of Popular Republics or to disappear with their small dictators, swept 
away by the will of the people. 

Both the Egyptian and Iraqi regimes are at a culminating point of their 
history. Either their leaders effect a reconciliation aiming at a fascism which 
cannot avoid attacking Israel — and this would spell their common end — or 
their rivalry, inherently paralyzing fascist possibilities, will allow the development 
of popular forces to turn them into popular regimes. 

The evolution of the Cuban Revolution towards a popular regime internally 
and a factual alliance with the socialist camp, has dealt a severe blow to the 
heterogeneous group of the “‘neutralists’” and particularly to Nasser. The latter, 
more than his Yugoslav, Indian and Indonesian colleagues, had manifested his 
tetal solidarity with Fidel Castro, looking for an identification with him in order 
to gain prestige. Taking his illusions for realities, he thought that Castro would 
follow the policy of “positive neutralism’”, whose paternity he claims. One can 
but wonder what face Nasser must have made when, coming back from Spain 
to attend the deliberations of the U.N.O. after having hugged Franco in a 
fraternal embrace, he heard Fidel Castro’s speech castigating American colonial- 
ism, its imperialist economic assistance and the fascist dictator Franco. 

Tomorrow, in its turn, the Algerian Revolution, demagogically supported by 
the Arab leaders so as to maintain their prestige in the eyes of their own people, 
will bring them even greater surprises and will show the way to real independence 
and the road leading to a truly popular liberation for the Arab and African 
nations. 

Only then, when the conditions for the establishment of genuine popular 
regimes in the Arab countries will have been fulfilled and in turn will open 
the way for a similar regime in Israel, will peace between Jews and Arabs be 
achieved and the Jewish-Arab conflict will be definitively buried with the last 
remnants of imperialism in the Middle East. 
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An examination of the causes of the Syrian revolt 
from the economic and political viewpoints. 


ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 


WHY SYRIA SECEDED 


FY since February 1958, when the 
union between Egypt and Syria was 
forged, there have been growing indi- 
cations in the “Northern Province” of 
elements which not only disapproved 
of the union, but were secretly engaged 
in measures to combat it. Anti-Egyptian 
feeling has intensified during the last 
two years, finding open and undisguised 
expression. Even the Cairo authorities 
could no longer hide their concern at 
this situation. 


The principal cause of this discontent 
is to be found in the deepening econo- 
mic crisis, from which Syria has 
suffered ever since the unification with 
Egypt three and a half years ago. Six 
months ago, an economic report was 
published in Damascus by the Director 
General of the Ministry of Agriculture 
in Syria, giving the following data : 

“No other state in the region enjoyed 
the degree of economic prosperity 
achieved by Syrian agriculture from 
1948—-57 up until the union with 
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ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE is Middle East com- 
mentator of the Israel daily ‘“Lamerchav’’. 


Egypt. The profits made during the 
Second World War were invested in 
agriculture and linked industries. 
During that period the area of irrigated 
crops was increased by 47%, while 
wheat-cultivation areas were up by 50% 
and barley by 105%. Cotton-grow- 
ing areas had expanded by 230%. These 
increases in production made it possible 
to double grain and cotton exports.” 

However — the Syrian report con- 
tinues — since 1958 production in Sy- 
ria has fallen off steadily: the wheat 
yield decreased from 1,354,000 tons in 
1957 to 553,000 tons in 1960; barley 
yield cascaded from 721,000 tons in 
1957 to 157,200 tons in 1960, while 
the corresponding decline for lentils 
was from 77,000 to 10,403 tons. 

The population of Syria recently top- 
ped the 4,551,000 mark, the report 
notes. 70% of the population depends 
for its livelihood on agriculture, while 
the proportion of the national income 
derived from agriculture fell from 51% 
in 1948—50 to 37% in 1959. 

As a result of this decline in pro- 
duction, exports have also dwindled : 
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in 1957, the export total (two-thirds 
of which was from wheat, barley and 
cotton sales) stood at $196 m. Within 
only one year following the union, this 
total dropped to $116 m., while in 1960 
it crashed to $38 million. 

Imports on the other hand climbed 
steeply, rising from $17 m. in 1957 to 
$190 m. in 1958 and to $103 m. in 
the first half of 1960. Consequently, 
Syria’s trade deficit increased from 
$11 m. in 1957; $75 m. in 1958; $78 m. 
in 1959 and reached $65 m. in the first 
half of 1960. 

In case these startling facts are not 
sufficiently convincing on their own, 
the Syrian report goes on to reveal 
further evidence of the economic decline 
from which that country has suffered 
ever since the union with Egypt. Gold 
and hard currency reserves dropped 
from $62m. in 1959 to $28 m. in the 
first half of 1960. During the second 
half of 1960, even these reserves had 
to be drawn on to cover part of the 
rapidly growing trade gap. 

The report goes on to reveal that 
the UAR’s “Southern Province’ could 
not possibly have come to the aid of its 
northern partner to counter-balance the 
widening of the trade gap, since Egypt's 
own gold and hard currency reserves 
fell from $957 m. in 1950 to $283 m. 
in June 1960. 

This economic crisis cannot be at- 
tributed solely to the drought of 1958- 
60, since the neighbouring states were 
similarly affected by the lack of rain, 
while their economic position did not 
deteriorate to the same extent. There 
is no doubt that there were other causes, 


one of which was the way the agrarian 
reform was implemented. 

During the two and a half years 
since the introduction of this reform, 
tess than 10% of the land affected by 
the law has been distributed. By the 
end of 1960, 99,760 dunams out of the 
698,000 dunam of irrigated land, and 
2,049,000 dunams out of the 21,354,000 
dunams of unirrigated crop land had 
been seized, but of this only 1,127,000 
had been distributed to the landless 
peasants by last November. As the 
landowners affected by the law did 
not know when their land would be 
taken over they exploited it to derive 
the maximum profit while it remained 
theirs, without concern for soil conser- 
vation and without making any further 
investments. 


The plan to establish agricultural co- 
operatives under the agrarian reform 
programme was not fully implemented 
either. By last November, 13 agricul- 
tural co-operatives had been set up in 
Syria, commanding between them a 
membership of 10,000 members. How- 
ever, their productivity was very low, 
both because the peasants tend to pre- 
fer private to co-operative farming, and 
because the authorities lacked the finan- 
cial resources needed to base the co- 
operatives on a sound footing of mo- 
dern equipment. 

A further cause of the economic de- 
cline in Syria lay in the seizure by 
Cairo of the key positions in the eco- 
nomy, through transfer of the authority 
over the economy from the executive 
government in the “Northern Province” 
to the central government in Cairo. As 
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a result, ordinances affecting the “Nor- 
thern Province’, which undermined 
Syria's own economic interests, were 
issued in Cairo. 

One of these harmful ordinances 
decreed the gradual abolition of most 
of the customs on trade between the 
two provinces. This resulted in the 
Syrian market being flooded suddenly 
by a huge stream of cheap Egyptian 
goods (textiles in particular) many of 
which were also manufactured in Syria 
itself; and in the removal of all serious 
competition on the Syrian market. 


Under another decree promulgated in 
Cairo, all Syrian purchases in the “South- 
ern Province” had to be paid for in 
Syrian currency, and not in Egyptian 
pounds as previously. For this purpose, 
the value of the Egyptian pound was 
fixed at 7.5 Syrian pounds. Since the 
tate for the Egyptian pound on the 
free market stood at 6 Syrian pounds, 
Syrian merchants immediately suffered 
a loss of 1.5 Syrian pound on every 
one Egyptian pound purchase made in 
Egypt. In spite of this, the Syrians 
had no choice but to go on buying in 
Egypt, since they were forbidden, under 
order from Cairo, to import a large 
variety of goods directly from abroad. 

A further burden on the Syrians fol- 
lowing the union with Egypt was the 
increased rate of taxation. This is 
dearly illustrated by the military budget, 
as published by the Cairo press. In the 
1957—-58 fiscal year, independent Syria 
allocated 140 Syrian pounds to defence, 
while in 1958-59 Syria contributed over 
230 Syrian pounds to the UAR defence 
budget — an increase of over two- 


thirds. During the corresponding period, 
the Egyptian contribution to the joint 
defence budget increased by only 8.5%. 

Anti-Egyptian feeling was not confined 
to industrial, commercial and farming 
circles. The ethnic and religious mino- 
rities in Syria, particularly the Druze 
and Kurdish communities, had their own 
grudges against the Cairo regime: the 
UAR authorities systematically infringed 
on the communal rights of internal auto- 
nomy which these minorities had en- 
joyed in the past, and attempted to 
impose “‘Arabization’” aimed at merging 
these ethnic groups into the general 
population, and detracting from the 
specific characteristics holding these 
communities together. 

The discontent was also shared by 
the Syrian officers, mainly because the 
Egyptians seized command of the ‘First 
Army” (the Syrian army); only a little 
while ago a number of senior Syrian 
officers were removed from their posts 
(some pensioned off and others sent 
for “further training’ at distant out- 
posts) because they dared criticize the 
transfer to Egyptian officers of most 
of the key positions in the Syrian army 
command. 

Discontent was also brewing among 
the Syrian civil servants : though in the 
past they would not have dared to 
express their feelings in public, they 
had recently started to hold demonstra- 
tions in protest against the Egyptian 
tule, as the merger of ministries in the 
UAR resulted in many of the senior 
Syrian civil servants having to make way 
for Egyptian officials sent over as so- 
called “experts”. 
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The situation was worsened by the 
withdrawal of support for the union by 
the leaders of the El-Baath party. They 
had been the most vociferous advocates 
of the union with Egypt, and were en- 
trusted with important posts in the civil 
and military administration, where they 
served as loyal supporters of Nasser dur- 
ing the initial stages of the UAR. How- 
ever, when they lost faith in the union, 
they resigned their posts and not only 
refused to collaborate further with the 
authorities, but conducted secret activi- 
ties against the regime, calling for a 
"Federal union” to replace the existing 
union — in order to prevent Syria being 
swallowed up entirely by Egypt. 

The other parties — right and left 
wing alike — were infinitely more hos- 
tile to the regime, they had not ap- 
proved of the union in the first place, 
and when it was implemented, were 
obliged to disband under order from 
Cairo, and to cease all public activity. 
The underground activities conducted 
by secret Communist cells must also be 


taken into consideration — particularly 
among the Kurdish and Armenian po- 
pulation. Contacts were maintained 
throughout with the Iraqi communists, 
who supplied aid in the form of arms, 
funds and cadres. 

The straw which broke the camel's 
back was the re-organization recently im- 
plemented by the central government in 
Cairo, under which the separate govern- 
ment of the Syrian province was wound 
up, with a view to eliminating the last 
remnants of an independent regime in 
Damascus and to averting the possibi- 
lity of an anti-Egyptian opposition 
crystallising and seizing power. Along- 
side this re-organization, the Egyptian 
authorities promulgated new nationali- 
sation laws affecting private companies 
and enterprises — increasing hostility 
amng the right-wing elements to an un- 
precedented peak. 

It is hardly surprising that the com- 
bination of all these factors finally 
prompted the Syrian army to seize power 
in order to break away from Egypt. 


THE DEATH OF FIVE ARAB BOYS 
(Continued from page 26) 


upon the otherwise commendable 
achievements in the Arab education 


promoted by the authorities. Education 
without jobs, a life without dignity, 
create only bitterness and hate. 

All these facts have been known in 
Israel, and for some time already. But 


the tragic fate of the five Arab boys 
has brought the complex and painful 
story of Arab-Jewish relations in Israe! 
into the lime-light. It was a cruel eye- 
opener. If it was effective, it may not 
have been in vain. 

A. B. A 
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The recent finds from the Judean desert turn 
a legend into tangible history. 


AVINOAM HAIMI 


FROM BAR-KOKHBA — GREETINGS 


letter written by Julius Caesar in 

person, giving detailed instructions 
to his lieutenants, would be too fantastic 
a discovery to be possible. It would be 
still more fantastic if we had only the 
slightest historical information about the 
great Roman general and statesman, and 
would now suddenly make the unexpec- 
ted discovery of his own correspon- 
dence, shedding the first light on the 
man and his time. Such miracles, the 
dream of every archaeologist, are too 
good to come true — except in Israel. 
For recent archaeological discoveries in 
the caves of the Judean desert have 
changed Bar-Kokhba, leader of the last 
great Jewish rebellion against Roman 
domination (132—135), from a hazy 
though fascinating figure into a well- 
defined historical personality, mirrored 
in letters written, or at least dictated, by 
himself. 


A HAZY FIGURE 
The impact of the Bar-Kokhba re- 


AVINOAM HAIMI, an Israeli journalist, 
for the daily “Haaretz”. 


volt must have been tremendous in its 
time, straining the resources of the 
mighty Roman Empire to such a point 
that Emperor Hadrian, after crushing 
the rebellion, omitted from his message 
to the Senate the customary formula 
“I and my army are well”. But unlike 
the first Jewish Revolt some sixty years 
earlier, which was reported in detail in 
“The Jewish War’ by the great Jewish 
historiographer Josephus Flavius himself, 
a participant and afterwards an eye- 
witness to the war, no detailed con- 
temporary history was written about the 
second revolt under the leadership of 
Bar-Kokhba. Such little and fragmentary 
information as has come down to us, 
stems from later sources — Roman his- 
torians, Church fathers and _ talmudic 
legends — and is on the whole tenden- 
tiously distorted, as the Roman _histo- 
rians and the Church fathers were 
blinded with hate for the Jewish rebel, 
and the talmudic sages, in the main, did 
not sympathise too much with him either. 

Nevertheless these scattered scraps of 
evidence, if put together, ‘show Bar- 
Kokhba as a most forceful personality. 
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He must have been possessed of extra- 
ordinary physical strength, though the 
talmudic legends of his prowess are of 
course exaggerated. He surely was ruth- 
less as a commander — even before 
the newly discovered letters confirmed 
his harshness, his character could be 
gauged by another legend, according to 
which he tested the courage of his vo- 
lunteers by ordering them each to cut 
off one of his own fingers. Yet another 
legend attributes a characteristic saying 
to him : “Lord, do not help and do not 
hinder.” Even his death has been attri- 
buted to supernatural causes: after his 
last fortress, Bethar in Judaea, had fal- 
len, he was found, according to talmu- 
dic legend, with a serpent around his 
neck. 

Gentile sources do not add biogra- 
phical traits to Bar-Kokhba’s personal- 
ity; but their very description of the 
unbelievable ruin after the revolt had 
been literally drowned in blood, with 
hundreds of villages destroyed and 
hundreds of thousands of Jews slain 
ot taken prisoner, testifies to the mag- 
nitude of the rebellion, and therefore 
indirectly to the great personality which 
had led it. 

Still the figure of Bar-Kokhba re- 
mained so shadowy that not even his 
real mame was known. “Bar-Kokhba” 
(lit.: son of the Star) was taken — as 
recent discoveries proved correctly — 
as only a mame of honour bestowed 
upon him. Other versions mentioned in 
talmudic sources, Bar-Kosba and Bar- 
Kosiba, could of course mean “Son of 
Kosba” (the village), but lent themsel- 
ves also to the interpretation of “Son 


of the Lie” — an abusive name which 
could have been given to him after 
the revolt had failed. Even the coins 
minted during the rebellion were not 
conclusive, for there was no way of 
telling if the name “Simeon” appearing 
upon them really referred to Bar-Kokh- 
ba. Only now do we know the full 
name of the hero: some of his letters 
now discovered are signed “Simeon Bar- 
Kosba, Prince of Israel’’. 


SKELETONS IN DESERT CAVES 
These letters were found in the re- 
motest corner of a large dark cave si- 
tuated in the midst of a steep, inacces- 
sible rock wall hundreds of meters 
high, in the heart of the Judean desert. 
It was here in the wilderness, high up 
in the caves and crevices of the desert 
cliffs, that the last survivors of the great 
drama took refuge before the Roman 
legions 1826 years ago — and here 
their bleached skeletons (often wrapped 
in burial clothes), remains of their food, 
their personal belongings, war booty 
they had taken from the Romans, a 
wealth of personal documents, — and 
lastly the Bar-Kokhba documents were 
found. But how on earth did people 
come to search for them at this most im- 
possible of all impossible places ? 

In 1953, Dr. Johanan Aharoni of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem discov- 
ered on each of the steep, practically 
perpendicular slopes of the Judean 
ravine desert known as Nahal Hever, 
remains of a small Roman camp. There 
was no apparent reason why these camps 
should have been built in the middle 
of the desert, far from any settlement 
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or road. Fortunately Aharoni had the 
idea of postulating a connection between 
these camps, perched high up on the 
cliffs, and the entrances of two caves 
situated meters below each of the 
camps. This hypothesis proved to be 
correct — indeed, the camps were built 
in order to besiege the caves in which 
the last fugitives of Bar-Kokhba’s army 
had taken refuge. 

Climbing down into the caves proved 
an acrobatic and most dangerous feat, for 
one wrong step would bring the climber 
tumbling down several hundred meters 
to the bottom of the ravine. But the 
effort was worth while, for when Aha- 
roni and his small party entered the 
caves, they found the first evidence of 
their inhabitation at the closing stages 
of the Bar-Kokhba war. As they had 
only a few days at their disposal, and 
none of the specialised equipment pro- 
vided for the later expeditions, the ex- 
cavators of 1953 could undertake only a 
summary inspection of the caves, and 
thus missed the sensational finds which 
Prof. Yigael Yadin discovered later in 
the larger of the two caves. 

But if they did not find these objects, 
they found the remains of the people 
who had handled them: skeletons of 
men, women and children as well as a 
large quantity of shoes and textiles and 
remains of various food. On the other 
hand, there was a disagreeable surprise 
in store for them: the caves had ob- 
viously been visited not very long be- 
fore, probably only a year or two — 
by roving Bedouins who had undertaken 
“excavations” on the spot and transfer- 
red their booty over the frontier into 


neighbouring Jordan, where European 
scholars had paid them more than hand- 
some prices for ancient manuscripts and 
fragments. 


THE ARMY AT THE 

ARCHAEOLOGIST’S SERVICE 

Both these factors had a prompting 
influence. The finds made after the 
rather cursory inspection proved that 
most certainly further and still more 
important discoveries would reward 
systematic and thoroughgoing excava- 
tion of the desert caves; and the evi- 
dence of the Bedouins’ visit showed that 
there was no time to lose, and that if 
these excavations were not quickly un- 
dertaken, the Bedouin tribesmen would 
carry away what still might have been 
left. Accordingly, several more expedi- 
tions — better equipped from year to 
year — set out into the desert until they 
culminated in “Operation Judean De- 
sert” in the spring of 1960 and 1961: 
four simultaneous expeditions, headed 
respectively by Dr. Y. Aharoni, Prof. 
N. Avigad, Mr. P. Bar-Adon and Prof. 
Y. Yadin (with Mr. J. Aviram acting as 
liaison officer and general organiser) 
spread over the whole area of the Judean 
desert, combed and inspected (some- 
times by helicopter, owing to the topo- 
graphical conditions) cave after cave, 
and finally concentrated on the most 
promising among them. This time the 
excavators had more than a hundred vo- 
lunteers at their disposal and also en- 
joyed the full assistance of the Israeli 
army, which not only protected them 
in this dangerous border region close to 
hostile Jordan, but provided for all 
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their personal and scientific needs : milk 
when water was in short supply, rope 
ladders to be slung for 100 meters from 
the cliffs down to the entrances of the 
the caves, electricity to facilitate walking 
in the caves’ darkness; mine-detectors 
to search for hidden metal objects (the 
hoard of the Roman war booty was de- 
tected thanks to such a mine-detector) ; 
machinery to crush boulders, helicopters, 
trucks, tents and food. 

In spite of this generous help, the 
work was by no means easy — but 
everybody who took part in it testifics 
that it was a fascinating, unforgettable 
experience. 


TREASURE CAVE 

Curiously, the treasure-house in which 
the Bar-Kokhba documents and countless 
other invaluable finds were discovered 
by Prof. Yadin’s party was the same cave 
in Nahal Hever which Dr. Aharoni had 
already explored several years earlier, 
but which he was unable to search tho- 
roughly at the time for lack of time and 
facilities. Prof. Yadin, with time on his 
hands, enthusiastic volunteers at his dis- 
posal and every facility to be obtained 
from a modern army, got down to the 
farthest and darkest of the three halls 
of which the huge cave is composed - 
and here, hidden away in one of the 
remotest corners, his men chanced to 
find the documents. 


There was a curious duplication in 
their discovery: in 1960 and again in 
1961, documents were discovered not 
only at almost exactly the same place, 
but also in the same circumstances. In 


both cases they were found stacked away 
at the bottom of a bag full of typically 
feminine belongings, such as a mirror, 
wool, etc. (some of these objects were 
identical in both years) which was care- 
fully hidden under the floor of the 
farthest hall in the cave. The main dif- 
ference is in the content of the docu- 
ments : those of 1960 are letters written 
by Bar-Kokhba to his lieutenants, those 
of 1961 (at least the ones already pub- 
lished at the time when these lines are 
written), personal documents of a legal 
and commercial character. It is clear that 
they were not written at the time when 
the last of the rebels had to seek refuge 
in the Judean wilderness, but when there 
was still a functioning administration 
of the Bar-Kokhba government, and 
some of them even before. They may be, 
perhaps, part of the archive of the te- 
gional administration of near-by Ein- 
Gedi on the Dead Sea shore — and 
there is every reason to believe that 
the fugitives took them along together 
with many other objects which could 
be of no use to them during their stay 
in the caves because they believed that 


some day they would return to their 
homes. 


THE BAR-KOKHBA LETTERS 


The Bar-Kokhba letters are written 
mostly in Aramaic, but some of them 
are in colloquial Hebrew or even in 
Greck. All of them are matter-of-fact 
communications containing nothing but 
instructions and commands, sometimes 
backed up by menaces of severe punish- 
ment if the instruction is not carried 
out swiftly and accurately. Of special in- 
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terest is a letter in Hebrew addressed 
to Yehonathan bar Ba’ayan and Massa- 
bala “the men of Ein Gedi” (these two 
men, jointly or severally, are the ad- 
dressees of quite a few of the letters) 
and admonishing them: “You are sitting 
comfortably eating and drinking from 
the goods of the House of Isracl and 
care not for your brethren.’ One con- 
cludes that these two men, living or sta- 
tioned in the important oasis of Ein Gedi 
on the shore of the Dead Seca, were in 
charge of forwarding shipments arriving 
at its port (the same letter mentions 
such a ship) to the forces fighting with 
Bar-Kokhba at the front. 

Another letter, also written in Heb- 
rew, contains instructions about provi- 
ding palm branches and citrons for the 
Feast of Tabernacles ritual. Still others 
give orders to seize men or property 
and send them to Bar-Kokhba. Two let- 
ters order severe punishment for the in- 
habitants of the Judean town of Tekoa, 
who apparently failed to comply with 
some order of Bar-Kokhba. Space does 
not permit us to go into detail, but it 
should be noted that the letters show 
Bar-Kokhba as the ruthless determined 
leader he had to be under the circum- 
stances of a desperate revolt against 
Rome's power. 


PRIVATE DOCUMENTS 

The private documents, discovered in 
the 1961 season, are less spectacular, 
but no less important. Among other 
things we learn from them about an of- 
ficial titled the “Parnass,"’ who appa- 
rently was in charge of government 
lands which he leased out on behalf of 


Bar-Kokhba to the inhabitants. A very 
considerable part of the documents is 
connected with a rich widow, Babta 
daughter of Simeon, from the town of 
Zo’ar at the southern shore of the Dead 
Sea. Babta must have been not only 
rich, but a shrewd business-woman as 
well, There is a lease on a date grove 
of hers, stipulating all the conditions; 
a contract of guardianship regard- 
ing the son of her first husband, a de- 
mand of payment from the guardians 
(which was met), and a petition to 
change the conditions of guardianship 
in favour of her second husband; a juri- 
dical claim, after the death of her sc- 
cond husband, against his other wife 
(who by the way, seems to have been 
the sister of the aforementioned Yeho- 
nathan or Baa’yan, one of the two com- 
manders of Ein Gedi) concerning a 
house in Ein Gedi; documents concern- 
ing the parents of Babta, and the 
daugher of her husband from his other 
wife. It is significant that these docu- 
ments are dated a few years earlier than 
the Bar-Kokhba revolt, but nevertheless 
were deemed valuable enough to be 
taken along to the caves. Another 
fact worth mentioning is that lands were 
leased from the “Parnass” (and the con- 
ditions of the lease changed) only a few 
months before the final crumbling of 
the Bar-Kokhba revolt, a detail which 
testifies to the indestructible optimism 
and the spirit of “business as usual’ 
prevailing among the inhabitants of Ein 
Gedi and its surroundings to the bitter 
end. 


In many respects the documents are 
invaluable material tor the study of the 
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period. It is impossible to go into de- 
tails in this short review, but just to 
cite one point, it should be noted that 
the business documents dating from the 
time of the revolt are in Hebrew, while 
those drawn a few years earlier, during 
the Roman domination, are mostly writ- 
ten in Greek; these Greek documents are 
often provided with a short summary in 
Aramaic for the benefit of the parties 
concerned, who often did not under- 
stand the official language in which 
their business was transacted. 


FROM WAR-BOOTY 
TO TABLE WARE 

Besides the documents, the caves in 
general and “the cave of the doc- 
ments” in particular contained also a 
great variety of objects relating to the 
Bar-Kokhba revolt. Some of them, such 
as remains of food and cooking utensils, 
are connected with the final stage of 
the revolt when the fugitives were stay- 
ing in the caves. The wrapped-up skele- 
tons buried in the caves (especially in 
the “cave of terror’ in Dr. Aharoni’s 
section, just opposite the “cave of do- 
cuments” across the abyss) testify to a 
relatively prolonged stay there. But a 
great many objects were of no use in 
the conditions of cave dwelling, and 
like the documents were doubtlessly 
taken along in the hope of better days. 

Again, it is impossible to enumerate 
all of them in this short review. A bas- 
ket full of splendid Roman copper ves- 
sels (discovered, with the help of mine 
detectors) was doubtlessly war-booty taken 
from the Romans, and it is interesting 


to note that human figures decorating 
part of the vessels had been wilfully 
obliterated — in accordance with the 
Mosaic law which forbids any “graven 
images or any likeness’. This treasure, 
which also contained a key (probably 
from the chest the vessels were kept in 
when still with the Roman Legion) 
and a number of cultic incense pans 
similar in type to pans discovered at 
Pompeii, was apart from the Bar-Kokh- 
ba letters — the great prize of the 
1960 season. 

But a set of three magnificent glass 
plates found bedded in palm fibers and 
carefully bound up with string, was no 
war booty — only a woman could have 
wrapped up with such care her best 
table ware when taking it with her to 
the caves. To the same category belongs 
a great net (probably for birds, for 
there are no fish in the Dead Sea), 
also found carefully bound up. A trea- 
sure in itself are the various feminine 
belongings already mentioned, found on 
top of the document bags; outstanding 
among them are two identical mirrors 
(one found in 1960 and the other in 
1961) of fine workmanship. The list 
(containing also such items as coins, 
shoes and clothes) is still far from 
complete. 

But two groups of objects have to be 
mentioned. One of them is a bunch of 
keys — doubtlessly the keys of the fugi- 
tives, houses, left empty of all valu- 
ables and locked up till better times 
would come. One of the keys is of un- 
usual size, and possibly was the key 
of the citadel of Ein Gedi. 


The other group consists of many 
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small fragments of manuscripts, mostly 
of a few letters or words each. They 
are of no great value in themselves — 
but some of them have been established 
as fitting into larger parts of manus- 
cripts and scrolls now published in Jor- 
dan as discovered in ‘‘unidentified”’ 
sites. The conclusion is obvious: before 
being explored by the expedition the 
caves had been searched and rifled by 
Bedouins, who took with them scrolls 
and writings brought there by Bar- 
Kokhba’s fugitives (some of the frag- 
ments identifed are part of Biblical texts 
in Hebrew or Greek) and sold them to 
the foreign scholars now doing research 
work on the other side of the border. 
The small fragments the Bedouins left 
behind will therefore assist in identify- 
ing the sites where the manuscripts now 
published in Jordan were found. 


A CHALCOLITHIC COPPER BOARD 

One single large find, discovered by 
Mr. Bar-Adon in another section of the 
desert, can vie with the Bar-Kokhba 
documents in scientific importance: a 
hoard of 439 objects, all but a few of 
them made of copper, dating to the end 
of the 4th millenium B. C. E. which 
means the end of the Chalcolithic period. 
This is a unique find in the whole 
world, shedding new light on an almost 
unknown period of history. The objects 
are of fine workmanship, but of a whol- 
ly unfamiliar shape, and their use is 
still completely unknown. Anyhow, there 
is no doubt that the hoard did not be- 
long to the cave where it was found, 
but was hidden there after having been 
stolen or transferred, because of danger 


or conquest, from its original place. As 
to the nature of this original place there 
can only be conjectures, Prof. B. Ma- 
sar of the Hebrew University has put 
forward the theory that the hoard be- 
longed to a great Chalcolithic temple in 
Ein Gedi, and was taken away and hid- 
den in connection with a great cata- 
strophe which befell the whole region 
and put an end to its Chalcolithic civi- 
lisation. According to another view, the 
objects are not of local manufacture, but 
of North Syrian origin, and were rob- 
bed from a caravan which catried them 
from there to the South, possibly to 
Egypt. 


It should be noted in this connection 
that the copper hoard is by no means 
the only evidence that the caves which 
later housed Bar-Kokhba’s fugitives were 
already inhabited in the Chalcolithic 
period. Practically in all the caves so far 
explored in the Judean desert, there 
were traces of Chalcolithic occupation 
evidenced by various objects — and 
some of them are of considerable artis- 
tic value, though none of course can 
compare with the hoard. The reason 
for the occupation of this barren region 
at this early time when space was plen- 
tiful and men were few, is another 
riddle waiting to be solved. 

Apart from the finds of the Bar- 
Kokhba_ revolt and the Chalcolithic 
period, there is some evidence of the 
use of some of the caves during the 
period of the First Temple and again, as 
burial places, about the end of the 
Second Jewish Commonwealth. These 
occupations were established in the main 
in the section under the supervision of 
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Prof. N. Avigad. Among other things, 
he found parts of richly ornamented 
wooden coffins, and a skeleton with its 
shoes (in this case real shoes, not san- 
dals as found in the other caves) still 
on its feet — finds attributed to the 
end of the Second Jewish Common- 
wealth. 

The national importance of the Bar- 
Kokhba discoveries to Israel and to 
the Jewish people in general cannot be 
exaggerated, and the circumstance that 
the material remains of the last Jewish 
revolt were discovered thanks to the 
assistance of the Israeli army and by an 
archaeologist who was Israel’s Chief of 
Staff during its War of Liberation 
(Prof. Yadin) may be regarded as al- 
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most providential. These documents and 
the skeletons of the men who wrote 
them are, as it were, a message sent 
more than 1800 years ago, saying: 
“we tried and did our best, but failed; 
do you, who have succeeded, remember 
us. 


But also for the scientific world in 
general, the Bar-Kokhba discoveries are 
of an immense importance. For our 
knowledge of the Roman world, the 
cradle of Western civilisation, 
mainly from Graeco-Roman sources. 
Here, practically for the first time, we 
have first-hand documentary evidence 
of how Roman domination looked from 
the point of view of the dominated. 
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MOSHE SHERF 


HOW HERZL LOOKED AT AFRICA 


“There is still one disastrous national problem which has not yet been solved, 

and only a Jew is capable of fully fathoming its sorrows. That is the Negro 
problem... And I do not hesitate to say so, even if I am to be laughed at: 
after having been privileged to witness the redemption of the Jews, I want 
to help also to redeem the Negroes... That is why I worl: at the development 
of Africa.” (Prof. Steineck, in “Altneuland” by Th. Herzl, Book III: The 
Land in Bloom). 


S tatesmen and journalists have called the year 1960 — Africa Year, while the ten 
years preceding it deserve to be known as the Asian Decade. It was a span 
of time which witnessed the arising of ancient states and the creation of new 
ones on those two continents. Nations with highly developed ancient cultures 
but without technological knowledge and primitive peoples lacking any political, 
cultural or scientific preparation found themselves faced with a situation which 
required — and still requires — rapid adaptation and the speedy achievement of 
a minimum cultural and scientific level to some extent approaching that of the 
civilized nations of the earth. 

The problems arising from this situation are being solved by extending aid 
in multiple fields to the awakening peoples of the developing countries. In 
addition to the Great Powers and the states which have direct interests in the 
new countries, there is another country which shares in extending such aid, in very 
considerable dimensions in comparison with its own capacities and size: Israel. 

We are all aware of this fact, and also of the human and moral value of 
providing this aid, as well as of the political importance of winning friends in 
the international arena by such means. We all are aware of this, and were glad 
to hear an experienced statesman like Mendes-France say that the aid provided 
by us is more appropriate to what is needed and more effective than that given by 
the Great Powers. 

We all know it and take pride in it. But many of us will no doubt be 
surprised to learn that the idea that Israel should share the knowledge acquired 
in the course of the recent establishment of its own state with the newly 
developing countries of Asia and Africa, has not been conceived during the last 
few years, but originated long before Israel itself came into being. It is as old as 
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modern political Zionism itself. Theodor Herzl, founder of the World Zionist 
Organization, conceived it at the same time as his vision of the Jewish State, 
and in his prophetic mind he envisaged it as a reality, as witnessed by the words 
quoted at the head of this article. 

In his utopian novel ‘“Altneuland,” which appeared more than half a century 
ago, Herzl describes the nature and extent of this future aid. The heroes of the 
novel, Friedrich Loewensberg, the Viennese Jew, and Kingscourt, the American 
of German origin, who have been living for the last twenty years on a remote 
island without knowing what has happened in the large world, arrive in the year 
1923 in Haifa, a giant port at the entrance to the water-way which has replaced 
the Suez Canal. One of the things they learn is that in Jerusalem there is ‘‘the 
largest eye clinic in the world... which has saved or returned the eyesight of many 
people. It is a great blessing for the Oriental countries; its patients come from 
all over Asia and North Africa. The blessings flowing as a stream from our 
houses of healing have won us more friends, here and in the neighbouring 
countries, than all our technical and industrial enterprises.” (“Altneuland,” Book 
II: Haifa, 1923). 

Incidentally, it may be of interest to note that the head of this “Altneuland” 
clinic is a highminded woman, Sascha Eichenstadt, the daughter of the first 
President of the “New Community,” as the book calls the Jewish State. Sascha has 
never married and devotes herself wholly to the fight against eye disease, 
particularly amongst children. Today we may say that Sascha Eichenstadt of 
Altneuland has become embodied in the life of the Jewish people in the land of 
Israel in the person of Henrietta Szold, who devoted her whole life to the 
saving of Jewish children. 

The passage shows us that Herzl regarded this aid as a highly important 
humane activity, but also as a means of winning friends for the Jewish State. 
. He stresses medical aid, but all the descriptions of the technical advances in 
“Altneuland” are accompanied by the explanation that nothing new has been 
invented here and only the known technical developments of the world have been 
exploited to the full, and that the Jewish State now teaches others what it has 
learned from all countries of the world. 

We must remember that Herzl was greatly impressed with the powers of 
technology. Even as a boy he admired the builders of the Suez Canal, which was 
constructed in those days, and told his father that when he grew up, be would 
build the Panama Canal. Later, he sought the solution of the sociological problem 
is: technological advance. The realization of the idea of the Jewish State was in 
his view also made possible by technological development. 

At the time when he was still wondering whether to do something about 
realizing his ideas, one of his friends told him that ‘‘someone else had already 
tried the same thing a century ago: Shabbetai Zvi.” “Yes,” Herzl replied. ‘But 
a century ago it could not be done. Now it can, for now we have machines.” 
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(Diary, June 17, 1895). A few months later he told one of his scientist friends : 
“All we have to do is to draw the conclusions from the magnificant technical 
achievements of our century. Electricity was not only invented for a few rich 
people to light their drawing rooms, but for us to solve the Jewish problem by 
its light.” (Diary, November 7, 1895). 

This steadfast belief in the powers of the technical sciences helped him to 
find the long-sought solution of the Jewish problem; he believed it was also 
capable of solving most, if not all, of the problems of mankind. That is why 
it seemed natural to him that the Jewish State, after coming to life again thanks 
tc technical achievements, should broadcast and teach their application and the 
great advantages which can be derived from them. 

Twice Herzl visited Egypt: once in 1898, on his return from Palestine 
where he had met the German Emperor Wilhelm II .at his request, and once in 
1903 in connection with the negotiations for Jewish settlement in El Arish in the 
Sinai Peninsula. On those visits he saw the sufferings of the fellahin in their 
complete destitution, and noted in his diary that when he had the opportunity, 
he would help those people. He also saw the students among the younger gene- 
ration of Egypt and realised that these were to be the future leaders of the 
country who would liberate it from the British and the Turks. Herzl believed 
that this would benefit the whole Middle East and that cooperation between the 
Jewish State and Egypt would prove possible. On his journeys in the interior he 
also saw work being done on the Little Assuan Dam; in a feuilleton ‘Journey 
to Egypt” which he published in 1903 in the Vienna daily ‘Neue Freie Press” 
he wrote enthusiastically about the great opportunities which this project held out 
for the Egyptian people. In his imagination he saw the engineers and technicians 
of the Jewish State, or even of the Jewish district in El Arish, lend a hand with 
this Egyptian project. 

Herzl believed that the Palestinian Arabs would also welcome the establish- 
ment of the ‘New Society” which he foresaw. He was convinced that the return 
of the Jews and the establishment of a modern technological order free of all 
aggressive nationalism could only benefit the population of what then was waste- 
land. The two heroes of ‘‘Altneuland” meet Rashid Bey, a resident of the garden 
city on Mount Carmel, a chemist and a friend of their host, David Litvak (in 
whom Herzl personifies his close friend and disciple David Wolfsohn, one of the 
leaders of the Zionist Organization, President of the Zionist Bank and Herzl’s 
successor as President of the Zionist Organization). Kingscourt asks Rashid Bey. 
who was born in Palestine, whether the Arabs had not received the new Jewish 
settlers with hostility. “What a question,” is his reply. “It was a blessing for us 
all. First of all, of course, for the landowners, who could sell their land to the 
Jewish Society for a high price. I myself have sold my land to the “New Society” 
and leased it back until the next Jubilee, for members of the “New Society” can- 
rot be landowners... But those who had nothing, and therefore had nothing to 
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jose, could obviously only gain. And they did gain: employment, better food, 
better general conditions... Just look at this field. 1 remember that when I was 
a boy, there were bogs here. The ‘New Society” bought the land at the lowest 
price and turned it into the best farmland. Then it was leased to the people of 
the village which you see there on the hill. It is an Arab village: you can see the 
little mosque. Those poor people are far better off now. They have enough to eat, 
their children are healthier and get some schooling. Nothing has changed in 
their religion or their old customs. All that has happened to them is that they 
now enjoy better economic conditions.” 

Herzl the man and Herzl the writer had always been concerned with the 
Negro problem. In “Altneuland” he gives one of his favourite figures, Professor 
Steineck, the part of the worker for African development. (Professor Steineck is 
Herzl’s friend Dr. Alex Marmorek, a member of the Zionist Actions Committee 
and a senior worker at the Institut Pasteur in Paris.) Professor Steineck works 
in a large, modern laboratory in Tiberias at the discovery of the malaria germ, 
in order to solve the Negro problem. The Professor’s creed — which is also that 
cf the author —- is quoted at the head of this article. The whole conversation, 
which takes place in Professor Steineck’s laboratory, follows: — “This is wherc 
IT work,” said the professor. 

“At what, if we may ask ?” Friedrich wanted to know. 

The scientist’s look became visionary : 

“At the development of Africa !” 

The visitors believed that they had not heard properly, or that the scientist 
was after all not quite in his right mind. Kingscourt repeated his words with a 
sceptical wink. 

“At the development of Africa, you say ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Kingscourt. I hope to discover the cure for malaria. True, here in 
Palestine we have almost done away with malaria, thanks to the draining of the 
marshes and the eucalyptus plantings. But in Africa conditions are different... 
Africa can only be thrown open for civilization if malaria is overcome... there is 
still one disastrous national problem which has not yet been solved, and only a 
Jew is capable of fully fathoming its sorrows. That is the Negro problem. Do 
not laugh, Mr. Kingscourt ! Just think of the hair-raising cruclty of the slave 
trade. People, even if they were black, were caught like animals, taken far away 
from their homes, and sold. Their offspring grew up in a foreign country, hated 
and despised because their skin was of a different colour. I do not hesitate to 
say it, even if I am laughed at: after having had the privilege or witnessing 
the return of the Jews, I also want to help bring about the return of the 
Negroes... That is why I work at the development of Africa. When everyone 
will have a homeland of his own, people will be able to get along better. They 
wil] understand each other and see the good in each other.” (Altneuland. 
Book III: The Land in Bloom.) 
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Malta fought Britain’s war but has no fair share 
in Britain’s peace. 


EDWARD VILLE 


MALTA AND BRITAIN 


he British colonial record is very un- 

even. In some places, West Africa for 
example, where there were no white 
settler communities, it was, and is en- 
lightened and excellent. Where there are 
European settlers in any number, then 
the story is often the reverse, the Cen- 
tral African Federation being a case in 
point. But perhaps the British posses- 
sion which is the most shabbily treated 
of all is the island of Malta. 

Malta, which has a history going back 
4,000 years, was captured from Napo- 
leon by the British in 1800, and it 
officially became a colony in 1814, with 
the consent of representative Maltese. 
The three islands, Malta, Gozo and 
Comino, total 121.8 square miles in 
extent and have a population of 326,000, 
making them the most densely popu- 
lated area of Europe. This over-popula- 
tion has led to a very low standard of 
living for most of the people. 





EDWARD VILLE is a Maltese student of 
languages in London. He intends to be a 
school-teacher, 


The islands are situated in the Medi- 
terranean about 180 miles from the 
coast of North Africa, and about 60 
miles from Sicily, whence the first oc- 
cupiers came, about 2,000 BC. 

Everyone knows of the ordeal of 
Malta during the last war. From 1940 
until 1943 it stood up to tremendous 
aerial bombardment and air and sea 
blockade. About 35,000 houses were 
destroyed in the raids and much of the 
capital, Valletta, laid waste. In recog- 
nition of the unflinching bravery of the 
Maltese people in their standing up to 
this constant threat of death, in 1942 
King George VI awarded the island the 
St. George Cross, the highest civilian de- 
coration for valour. 

The world sang the praises of Malta, 
and Britain, in particular, was full of 
gratitude. For if Malta had fallen, the 
allied forces in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean would have been virtually cut off. 
At that time no reward was thought to 
be too great; but time passes, the heart 
forgets, and economic considerations 
take over as the major shapers of policy. 
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For a hundred years Malta made its 
living as the great port and headquar- 
ters of the powerful British fleet which 
patrolled the Mediterranean. The whole 
island was geared to the single task of 
providing for this fleet, and its dock- 
yards employed the majority of the 
working men. In the 1950's it became 
clear that changes would have to be 
effected, as the reductions in the size 
of the fleet rendered many of the faci- 
lities of the island unnecessary. There 
was talk of Malta integrating completely 
with Britain and sharing its social ser- 
vices and other advantages. This all 
came to nothing partly owing to the 
opposition of Conservatives to the idea 
of increase in taxation, which would be 
necessary for a wide extension of social 
benefits, and also to the fact that the 
MP’s elected by the Maltese would al- 
most certainly be all Labour; but prin- 
cipally it failed through the strong op- 
position of the Maltese church. The 
Maltese are an extremely religious 
people (Roman Catholic) and, indeed, 
Malta has been described as “the island 
of smells, bells, goats and priests.” 
The church saw in the projected union 
the beginning of its own decline and 
loss of influence. 


In 1959 most of the naval installa- 
tions were sold to C.H. Bailey Ltd. a 
large British firm of shipbuilders and 
repairers, for conversion to civilian use. 
Bailey is still awaiting a promised 
government grant of £ 8,000,000 to- 
wards this, but as yet no dock workers 
have lost their jobs. In April 1959, 
the reasonably liberal constitution of 
1947 which allowed for a degree of 


internal self-government, was revoked 
and the Socialist Prime-Minister, Dom 
Mintoff, lost office. Mr. Mintoff’s 
authority had been undermined by the 
police chief, supposedly under his or- 
ders, who in refusing to obey his in- 
structions during a strike, was then 
backed in this insubordination by the 
Governor. “constitution” was 
forthwith proclaimed whereby a one 
man rule was decreed. The Governor 
ruled alone, advised by an Executive 
Council of officials and nominated 
members. It was, in fact, a dictator- 
ship. In 1959, also, a five year develop- 
ment plan for the islands was proposed 
which involve the expenditure of about 
£32,000,000 over the period. As a 
heavily over-populated workshop, Mal- 
ta must build up industries and live 
by its exports, supplementing the much 
reduced income from the dockyards. A 
large car assembling plant has recently 
been opened as the first step in a drive 
to capture the African and Middle East 
car markets. The Farmers Central Co- 
operative Society has built a cannery for 
tomatoes which grow well on the is- 
lands. (Other vegetables grown exten- 
sively are potatoes and onions). It was 
thought at one time that there might be 
oil deposits to be exploited, but British 
Petroleum Ltd. spent almost three- 
quarters of a million pounds in a year's 
test drillings and then had to suspend 
operations. 


A new 


Many more enterprises must be deve- 
loped if Malta is to have any hope of 
progress in the future, and grants will 
have to be offered to encourage new 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THE KIBBUTZ SOCIETY 


Haim Darin-Drabkin : "The Other Society — 
The Kibbutz in the Test of Economy and So- 
ciety.” Sifriath Poalim (Hebrew) 519 pp. 1961 


Ithough it may be pure chance that the 

publication of Darin’s book coincides with 
the jubilees of Degania, Merhavia and the 
Agricultural Workers Union, its appearance 
at precisely this moment is to be welcomed. 
This work gives a most detailed account of 
the achievements of the &ibbutz movement 
and of its still unsolved problems — some 
of them ‘“‘as old as the hills” and others that 
have arisen but recently, due to changed con- 
ditions — insofar as such a summary is at 
all possible in a book intended for the gen- 
etal public (not only for the general public, 
it is true, but also for those who are parti- 
cularly interested in questions of cooperative 
agriculture). 

In spite of the fact that the book under 
teview did appear in a “Jubilee Year’, we 
cannot dismiss it as just one more “jubilee 
publication”, that is, as belonging to that 
category of literature that pounces on “red- 
letter days” or “historical occasions” in or- 
der to play up the subject or subjects it is 
dealing with. 

On ‘the contrary, here is the fruit of se- 
veral years’ work consisting in collecting ma- 
terial, checking up on it, summing it up, and 
examining it in the light of the history of 
events in the past as well as in the light 
of the kibbutz movement's search for the 
toad to follow. Despite — or perhaps in 


accordance with — the impression we re- 
ceive, the kibbutz movement has reached a 
state of “normalization”, relatively speaking, 
of course. This “normalization” finds its ex- 
pression not only in the crystallization and 
consolidation of material values, but also in 
what appears to be “resignation” to the 
problematical nature of the very existence 
and the development of “the other society’. 
(This resignation is underlined by the oppo- 
nents and critics of the movement.). It goes 
without saying that the active members of 
the £ibbutz movement see nothing problemat- 
ical about their ties with it. What is actu- 
ally at stake is the desirable and sufficient 
growth of the &ibbutz movement, not only 
from the point of view of its place in the 
overall Israeli national economy and in Is- 
raeli agriculture, but also from that of the 
influence it exerts on the character of Israeli 
culture and society, now in the process of 
formation. 

Certain Israeli publicists are of the opinion 
that the “problem of the &fbbuiz’ has, in 
fact, ceased to exist — at least for the 
“outside world’ beyond the £ibbutz bounda- 
ries. In other words, the assumption is that 
time has done its work and that the &ibbmiz 
has by now “played out its role’, While not 
requested to “clear out,” the &ibbutz must 
not “bother” Israeli society, busy as it is 
rapidly developing spiritual and material va- 
lues, which are certainly not those advanced 
by the &#bbutz movement. 


In addition to “Utopian illusions” (which, 
according to its opponents and critics, include 
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the £ibbutz itself — both the vision and the 
reality), there also exist “anti-Utopian’” il- 
lusions. One of the latter is that the problem 
of the &ibbutz movement can step down of 
its own accord or else can be deleted from 
the agenda of economic, socio-cultural and 
political thought in this country. This ‘‘Tip- 
perary” is still a long way off and perhaps 
we shall never even get there. Darin’s book 
provides a timely reminder of this fact for 
those who need to be reminded, assuming, of 
course, that they read it carefully. 

The literature of and about the k/bbutz 
movement is by no means of limited scope, 
even if we disregard the inevitable apolo- 
getics, The works written by members and 
leaders of the &#bbutz movement such as Re- 
uven Cohen, Y. Rabinovitz, Y. Shtil, Taben- 
kin, David Cnaani, Baratz, Gvati, Mandel, 
‘Zeev Tsour, Aharon Tsizling, Y. Hazan, Z. 
‘Shefer and many others — in special publi- 
cations and in various magazincs — give us 
an idea of the wealth of &zbburz literature. 
As for the works of authors and researchers 
who do not belong to the £ibbutz movement 
such as Landshut, Jamina, Gerber-Talmon, 
‘Infield, Lowe, Edwin Samuel and others — 
they testify to the fact that the ‘“phenome- 
non”: of the Aibbutz stands out as a living 
and developing reality in Israeli life and that 
“verdicts” of contempt, disparagement or of 
utter condemnation will not alter the fact 
of the kibbutz’s existence, 

After getting acquainted with the &bbutz, 
the Israeli or non-Israeli economist and/or 
sociologist is at liberty (he is under no obliga- 
tion) to ask himself and others — in particular, 
members of the &tbbutz movement — 
whether we are not dealing with just one 
mote type of communitarian sect, just like 
the Shakers, the Cabetites, the Owenites, etc. 
This question may have a rather sinister ring 
about it in the sense that, under unfavour- 
able political and social conditions, the &7b- 
butz movement is liable to go the way of 
all other communitarian movements in the 
world. 

There was a time when the whole cooper- 
ative movement and labour economy in 
“this country knew a prolonged period of 


harmony and parallelism between the macro- 
economic and the macro-social dimensions, The 
question, now, is whether at this stage we 
have a stabilization of the present situation, 
a return to the former equilibrium (or some- 
thing like it), or a “step forward” to “a 
new equilibrium”, with parallelism between 
the micro-economic and micro-social dimen- 
sions in the &ibbutz movement. 

Of course, today there can be no talk of 
the economic and social hegemony of the &ib- 
butz and of the kibbutz movement (which, 
incidentally, has also shown no small ability 
in the field of industrialization), but rather 
of a considerable specific weight. While the 
latter cannot be determined econometrically 
or by means of “linear programming’, it 
may be described as being sufficient (both 
qualitatively and quantitatively) to ensure the 
kibbutz a long lease of life, freedom of 
manoeuvre, and the possibility of regrouping 
its forces. This will enable the &bbutz to 
go on being the main support of Israel's 
social economy — in other words the de- 
termining factor therein. 

Before dealing with the history of the 
kibbutz and the various questions of &ib- 
butz life, Darin devotes. a whole chapter to 
“Communes as a universal human phenome- 
non”. In our opinion, here the author is 
guilty of a slight exaggeration. 

It is true that, from the chronological 
point of view, we can detect communitarian 
beginnings and experiments as they “‘spread 
out” over generations and whole eras — all 
the way from primitive communism down to 
cooperative settlements in our own genera- 
tion. From the geographical point of view, 
too, we can trace these attempts on_ several 
continents. Nevertheless, apart from a few 
isolated instances, these were only modest 
experiments (of course, we refer to the Ca 
tegory of “spontaneous” communitarian set 
tlements, set up and maintained exclusively 
or mainly by active members and participants: 
thus neither the rather misnamed “‘collecti- 
vist State’ of the Inces in Peru nor the war 
economy of the Aztecs in Mexico — which 
were in the nature of large-scale operations, 
can be considered as expressions of the com- 
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mune as a universal phenomenon), 

With regard to the economic and social 
experiments and projects of modern times, 
we refer to the Mexican “Ejidos’ (whose 
roots go back to ancient times) and to the 
Chinese Peoples’ Communes. The former 
were not per se a decisive factor in chang- 
ing the external aspect and the nature of 
Mexico’s economy. As for the latter, even 
assuming we agree with Darin’s contention 
that “already by 1956/57, the plan for all- 
round collectivization had been completed 
and the peasants organized in a network 
of producers cooperatives’, the author him- 
self is very doubtful about the possibility of 
making a conclusive evaluation of merging 
agricultural producers’ cooperatives into 
large units. 


We now come to the main theme of 


Darin’s work — namely, the 4bbutz in so- 
cial and economic reality. We note the great 
positive value — from the point of view 


both of principle and of methodology — 
attached to the chronological system he has 
adopted: Background and first beginnings 
(1920—1935); consolidation of the kibbutz 
movement and its development (1930 — 
1936); period of swift expansion (1936— 
1947); and the &ibbutz since the foundation 
of the State. These periods are, in turn, 
sub-divided into: workers’ colonies, ideo- 
logical motives; Gdud Ha’Avoda (Labour 
batallion); economic changes, etc. — for 
the period preceding statehood; and the 
kibbutz’s influence in Israeli society, poli- 
tical developments, etc. — for the period 
following the creation of the State of Israel, 
However, despite the fact that, generally 
speaking, it is extremely valuable, we can- 
not help noting a certain flaw in this “pe- 
tiodization” and “‘subperiodization’. It is 
difficult to discern the “organizing prin- 
ciple’ underlying it. 

Inasfar as we can judge works that con- 
tain an important historical element (in this 
case, economic and _ social history), the 
author has the right and is sometimes even 
compelled to be somewhat arbitrary in choos- 
ing the yardsticks of periodization — the 
condition being that, once he has chosen a 


certain yardstick, he stick to it. It is true 
that Darin has followed this principle, but 
he has aiso deviated from it, In the chapter 
on the history of the éébbutz he has insert- 
ed a section entitled ‘Agricultural  settle- 
ment and its problems’, whezeas it perhaps 
belongs elsewhere, Having made this critical 
remark, we should like, at the same time, 
to particularly underline the fact that Darin 
has made every possible effort — and suc- 
ceeds to an extent dictated by the scope 
and nature of the material at his disposal— 
to be faithful to the historical truth. Nor 
does he forget to enumerate and describe the 
basic factors — material, ideological and 
psychological —- underlying the formation, 
development and crystallization of the &/b- 
butz movement, He even ventures to carry 
out an interesting experiment, namely, to 
evaluate the relative importance of each of 
these groups of factors, on the basis of a 
rough estimate (for the time being, the:e 
is no other way). In his narrative, Darin 
manages to retain his sense of proportion, 
thus giving his reader a feeling of a regular 
pace, Yet, it seems to us that, on some oc- 
casions, it might have been worthwhile leav- 
ing the framework of “proportion” and 
“regular pace’, with a view to increasing 
the plasticity of this or that phenomenon 
or event. These were the thoughts that came 
to our mind, for example, in reaching the 
approximately 214 pages devoted to the his- 
tery of Gdud Ha Arods, Without leaving 
the framework set by the nature of the des- 
cziptive material, it would have been pos- 
sible to insert a few appendices (not too 
long) at the end of the book — among 
them, extracts from 3 of the most typical 
and illuminating documents dealing with the 
history of Gdud Ha Avoda. 


Darin does good work when, in the pro- 
per place, he adopts the method of “‘cause 
and effect’. Unfortunately, it often happens, 
especially — or perhaps exclusively — in 
social and economic life, that we must 
look farther afield to explain a certain phe- 
nomenon, since several causes and factors 
are mutually dependent, and a given -esult 
may also be a function of several indepen- 
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dent variables, Accordingly, we can hardly 
accept the argument that only two main 
factors account for the formation of the first 
kvutzot, namely: material poverty and the 
feeling of loneliness on the one hand, and 
the crisis affecting private farming in those 
days on the other. After all, Darin himself 
goes on to underscore the material influence 
of a number of additional factors: the need 
to acquire experience through cooperative 
and collective organization, the desire to 
create a new type of agricultural organiza- 
tion, a common world outlook, etc. 


It is only natural that, with the weight 
we must attach to the historical background 
and to the history of the formation and 
development of the kibbutzim before the 
establishment of the State of Israel, the prob- 
lem of the &ibbutz since the winning of 
statehood has assumed a particular impor- 
tance. The decline in the Aibbutzim's popu- 
lation relative to the total Jewish population 
from 7.5% in 1947 to 4.4% in 1959 is ex- 
plained by the fact that, in the recent waves 
of immigration, the Aalutzic (pioneering) ele- 
ments are much less numerous than in the 
past and the immigrants are almost totally 
untrained for life in a kibbutz. Faced by the 
task of summing up the causes of the phe- 
nomenon sometimes called “the social crisis 
of the &ibbutz”’ (at this point, Darin enu- 
merates “points” and “sections” he had al- 
ready gone into in greater detail in the pre- 
ceding chapters, such as the reciprocal ties 
between the individual and the collective, 
various strata in &#bbutz society, the fate 
of the genezation that must continue the 
work of the founders, etc.) he makes it 
clear that, in addition to unifying and centri- 
petal factors (called “‘associative’’), we al- 
so find in every society dividing and centri- 
fugal factors (called ‘“‘dissociative’). He is 
perfectly right in claiming that “the fact of 
the existence of contradictions and difficul- 
ties in a certain society does not, of itself, 
seal its fate.’ Darin is also quite correct 
in seeing the &fbbutz as “a perfectly har- 
monious society” and in stating that de- 
cisive importance must be attached to the 
fact that, in the £/bbutz movement, the fac- 


tozs making for cohesion prevail over those 
making for division. 

Nevertheless, it would appear that, with 
all the very great importance to be attached 
to the factors making for strength and rein- 
forcement, to the centripetal factors inside 
each kibbutz unit, the crucial question which 
emerges every time with greater urgency 
is how the &bbutzim will stand up to trials 
and stresses that do not concern the &sbbutz's 
internal social structure, What we have in 
mind are not difficulties of a technical or 
economic order, As we pass in review, to- 
gether with Darin, the problems of this kind 
(sise in labour productivity, increased ef- 
ficiency in the use of manpower, improve- 
ment in the quality of services, credit and 
monetary difficulties, great indebtedness, etc.) 
we agree with the author that in all — or 
nearly all — these respects, we have every 
reason to view the future of the &fbbutz with 
optimism. 

The crux of the matter, however, is that 
the kibbutz and the kibbutz movement do not 
constitute the ‘dominant economy”. Whether, 
together with the entire labour sector of the 
economy in all its many and varied forms, 
they can succeed in keeping the capitalistic 
tendencies which ate swiftly picking up 
strength in Israel’s national economy within 
limits, is the really decisive question, The 
answer cannot be a verbal one; it will be 
provided by a historical development that 
will be truly dramatic from the economic 
and social points of view. 

I. GUELFAT 


Iraq Today 
“The Power Struggle in Iraq,” by Ben- 
jamin Schwadran. Council for Middle 
Eastern Affairs Press, New York, 1961, 
pp. 90. 

Over three years ago, on July 14, 
1958, the Hashemite monarchy was wiped 
out in Baghdad and the reins of power 
were taken over by a revolutionary Army 
junta headed by Brigadier Abdul Karim 
Kassem. In the intervening 40 months little 
real effort has been made to penetrate 
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below the veneer of Iraqi events and to 
turn the spotlight fully on the characters 
of the drama which since has become 
known as the “Iraqi Revolution.” 

Who are they, what is their background, 
what are the factors motivating their ac- 
tions, and what are the internal and ex- 
ternal forces which have dominated the 
Iraqi scene since that July morning ? 

The work of answering these questions was 
left the author of “The M.E., Oil and the 
Great Powers” and editor of the only Middle 
Eastern monthly in the U.S., who pre- 
sents us with the first effort to acquaint 
the Western reader with an analysis of 
the events in Baghdad since the revolu- 
tion. 

The eight brief chapters include pro- 
files of the major Iraqi policy-makers, a 
narration of events, the Kassem-Nasser 
controversy, the ‘People’s Court,” the po- 
licies of the Big Powers regarding Iraq, 
and a conclusion, There are excellent sum- 
maries of how the Mosul uprising and the 
Kirkuk massacre came about, and an out- 
line of economic developments under the 
revolutionary regime. 

The author is convinced that the Soviet- 
Iraqi rapprochement had a double purpose : 
to make Iraq a second force in the Middle 
East which would cooperate with the 
USSR, and to serve as a counter-balance 
to the United Arab Republic. In Mr. 
Schwadran’s opinion, the crucial issue of 
the Arab Middle East at present is the 
difference between the Kassem and Nasser 
brands of Arab nationalism. 

Kassem believes that Arab nationalism 
must be achieved by working from the 
bottom up; Nasser holds that the only 
and quickest way to attain this aim is by 
imposing it — by force if necessary. The 
author concludes that as long as Kassem 
has the support of the Iraqi Army, he 
will remain in control of the country. 

It is to be regretted that, as in his re- 
cent book on Jordan, the author made 
some inaccurate statements. For instance, 
his statement that Jordan in the summer 
of 1958 was “in a state of war between 


the population of the West bank and the 
people of the East bank,” or that Iraq 
(he apparently meant until the revolu- 
tion) “was a closed book in spite of mo- 
dern journalism.” The latter statement is 
belied by the works of Khadouri, War- 
riner, Longrigg and many other scholars. 
Of the four profiles presented, only that 
of Kassem shows thorough study. The ab- 
sence of an index and a_ chronological 
table of events should also be remedied 
in any second edition of this book, which, 
however, must be welcomed as a pioneer- 

ing effort in its field. 
GIDEON WEIGERT 


Egypt’s Ruler 
THE BOSS — THE STORY OF GAMAL 
ABDEL NASSER, by ROBERT ST. JOHN, 
McGraw Hill Book, New York 1960, 326 pp. 


This book, in its \objectiyg and faithful 
portrait of the President of the U.A.R., Ga- 
mal Abdel Nasser, has been banned in 
Egypt because the image of the leader it 
presents does not coincide with the heroic 
figure which the revolutionary regime pro- 
jects to the Egyptian masses. 

The author devotes a good deal of space 
to Nasser’s childhood, which gives an insight 
into his subject’s character and personality. 
Nasser’s childhood was indeed a sad one — 
an overbearing father, early loss of his mother, 
solitude, failures and dificulties. When he 
was only eight years old, Gamal’s father sent 
him off to his uncle in Cairo, but, since 
this uncle was too busy to pay much atten- 
tion to his nephew, the boy was left to his 
own devices and to the temptations of the 
street. “He was a child of the street, of 
his dirty, crowded, intense street, full of 
shouting, pushing, noisy people who bar- 
gained and haggled and made the air vib- 
rant with their high-pitched excitement. It 
seldom rained and it was never very cold, 
so home for Gamal was what home was 
for most of these people — a place to 
sleep.” (p, 19) 

By the time he was eight years old, the 
Jad showed independence and _ stubborness 
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uncommon for a boy his age. “Already at 
the age of eight, he was fiercely indepen- 
dent. He objected to having to submit to 
authority of any kind, He seemed to re- 
sent anyone being in a position to give him 
orders or even make him requests: his 
father, his teachers, the policemen on the 
streets... He resented more than anything 
else someone trying to make a decision 
fer him”. (p. 19) 


The boy began to show signs of a 
solitary mature and to keep away from 
people. In school he was a failing student. 
Twice he failed to pass, and his teachers 
had not much hope for him. Meanwhile he 
began to develop superiority feelings, as 
compensation for his. feelings of inferiority, 
and to imagine all kinds of heroic deeds 
and wonderful acts in which he played the 
leading role. 


In those days, Egypt was in the midst 
ot a fierce struggle against the British, 
and the feeling in Alexandria was tense 
and stormy. From time to time there were 
demonstrations in the streets. Police inter- 
vention resulted in numbers of dead, woun- 
ded and scores of arrests. Young Gamal 
was very aware of what was going on; at 
the age of twelve he took part in one 
of these demonstrations and received a 
heavy blow from a policeman’s club, and a 
night in jail for his pains. All at once his 
self-esteem rose sharply, and he began to 
dream of great deeds he would do for his 
country. 

A large part of the book is devoted to 
anecdotes told by Nasser’s intimates about 
the formation of the revolutionary officers's 
junta, revealing a lot about the character of 
this officer group at its beginnings, when 
its leaders tried in various ways to make 
contact with the German army in North 
Africa, standing at the gates of Egypt 
in 1942, At that time Nasser was in touch 
with the Egyptian general Aziz el Masri, 
who was about to fly across the lines to 
the Germans, but at the last moment there 
was a hitch, and the plan failed, The lead- 
ers of the Revolutionary Junta had much 


in common ideologically with the Nazis, 
and it is small wonder that large numbers 
of ex-Nazis found a haven with Nasser 
afterwards, and that many of them today 
hold important positions in the propaganda 
and security ministries of the UAR. 

Another interesting part of the book 
deals with WNasser’s activity during the 
Palestine campaign of 1948, especially the 
part which tells of the meetings between 
Nasser and the Israeli captain, Yerucham 
Cohen. At that time Cohen was serving as 
adjutant to the commander of the southern 
front, Yigal Alon, and in this capacity he 
was sent to prepare 1 meeting between the 
Israeli commander and the Sudanese Briga- 
dier-General Teha, who was in command 
‘of the Egyptian forces in the Falugia “‘pock- 
et.” Major Nasser, who was a staff officer 
at the Egyptian headquarters at Falugia, 
took advantage of the opportunity to con- 
verse about all kinds of things with the 
Israeli officer, Many times over he asked 
the Israeli, “How did you go about throw- 
ing the English out of Palestine?’ He 
wanted to know details about the organiza- 
tion of the Jewish underground, about the 
economic and ideological structure of the 
Jewish settlement, about the kibbutzim. 
Listening to the answers, he remarked with 
considerable bitterness about the poverty in 
Egypt, blaming it for the run-down condi- 
tion of the Egyptian army and its defeat 
by the Jews. 

The author goes into the secret activity 
of the Revolutionary junta during the three 
years after the defeat of the Egyptians in 
Palestine, They felt ever more strongly 
that it was imperative to overthrow the 
old regime and that this task devolved 
upon the army, since political leader- 
ship was corrupt. 

This reviewer recommends Robert St. 
John’s book as an objective monograph 
which has separated the “wheat from the 
chaff”, despite the fact that its informa- 
tion is based principally on Egyptian 
sources. 


E, B. M. 
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MIDDLE EAST SCENE 


Auto Assembly Plant in Egypt 

The Italian “Fiat” firm has submitted a 
project to the UAR authorities for the estab- 
lishment of a motorcar assembly plant in 
Egypt with a production capacity of 2,000 
cars per year. The cars produced would be 
of the 1100 and 1400 cc type. Fiat also 
offers to supply technical knowhow for the 
plant and to see to the training of its staff 
in the plant itself and in Italy. For the 
present, the agreement would be for ten 
years. 

The Cairo paper, El Akhram, which te- 
ports this item, notes that the German 
Burgwart concern, which is also interested 
in setting up a car assembly plant in Egypt, 
is conducting similar negotiations with Cai- 
ro, but it seems probable that the Fiat pro- 
ject will be approved. 

When the assembly plant is established, 
the Government will forbid all car imports 
for three years, so as to give the home- 
made car a free field in the home market. 


Iraq’s National Income 

Data collected by the Iraqi Ministry of 
Planning show that during the last four 
years (1956—1960) the country’s national in- 
come has increased by 41% — according to 
a report in the Baghdad daily, El Thawra. 

According to the paper, the national in- 
come of Iraq for 1956 amounted to 
291,700,000 dinar (D = £ 1), as against 
422,100,000 dinar in 1960, Average income 
per head rose therefore from 47 dinar in 
1956 to 64 dinar in 1960, or by 36.2%. 

Net industrial production increased during 
the same four years by 3.7%, from 


21,300,000 dinar in 1956 to 22,100,000 dinar 
in 1960. Net oil production rose by 50%, 
from 143,300,000 to 215,000,000 dinar. 

Additional growth was achieved in agri- 
culture and animal husbandry, where the net 
product increased from 75,900,000 dinar in 
1956 to 79,500,000 dinar in 1960, or by 
4.7%. 

Government expenditure for general ser- 
vices doubled over the period under review, 
while that for special services increased by 
41%. 


Five Year Plan Budget for Lebanon 

The Lebanese Government recently decided 
to submit an urgent Bill to Parliament ask- 
ing for a IL 450 m. credit to cover the cost 
of its five-year plan, implementation of which 
is to start in 1962 — according to the Leba- 
nese paper, Al Jarida. The credit will be 
obtained from oil royalties, and will be 
allocated as follows : 


Water for irrigation LL 64 m. 
Water for consumption 76 m. 
Electricity 72 m. 
Roads 124 m. 
Development of river beds 9 m. 
Antiquities 10 m. 
Buildings 20 m. 
Development 75 m. 


Cooperative Societies in Jordan 

The Jordan paper, A-Difaa, reports that 
the value of savings and deposits of the 
“Central Union of Cooperatives’ in Jor- 
dan, founded in 1959, has reached an 
amount of 7,340 dinar this year. Loans 
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granted to cooperative societies in Jordan 
by the Union total 9,495 dinar, and its as- 
sets in property and equipment amount to 
47,140 dinar. 

According to A-Difaa, the Cooperative 
Development Department in Amman_ has 
decided to establish 50 cooperatives in the 
desert regions of the Hashemite Kingdom, 
with an invested capital of 100,000 dinar. 
The project has been drawn up with the 
assistance of an expert of the UN Inter- 
national Food Organization. 

The paper also reports that in the first 
half of 1960 the number of cooperatives in 
Jordan had reached 258, with a total of 
some 20,000 members. These cooperatives 
have received Government loans to a total 
of almost a million dinars. Their own capital 
amounts to 350,000 dinar. 


Shakespeare in Arabic 

Arab literature has recently become en- 
riched by the works of a new playwright : 
William Shakespeare. The comedies,  tra- 
gedies and historical plays of the Bard 
have been translated into Arabic, and Arab 
intellectuals everywhere will finally be 
able to enjoy Hamlet, Henry IV, and Ri- 
chard III in the flowery language of liter- 
rary Arabic. 

This important cultural achievement is 
the work of some twenty Arabists, transla- 
tors and critics in Cairo, The prime mover 
and live spirit of the project is 71 years 
old. Dr. Taha Hussein, writer, critic, tea- 
cher, and generally regarded in Cairo as 
the Father of modern Arabic literature. 
Author of forty short novels and critical, 
historical and philosophical works, he is 
Egypt’s candidate for this Nobel 
Prize literature. 

As is well known, Dr. Taha has been 
blind since the age of three, but he has 
“read” Shakespeare’ many times in the 
original and in French and German transla- 
tions. He decided that the time was ripe 
for an Arabic translation, and as Chairman 


year's 


of the Arab League’s Cultural Committee he 
managed to squeeze a 30,000 dollar alloca- 
tion out of its Directors for translating and 
editing fees. 

Once the translation had been decided 
on, Dr. Hussein had to settle an experts’ 
dispute over the use of contemporary or 
classical Arabic. One group supported the 
view of an Egyptian writer who claimed 
that the aim was “to bring Shakespeare's 
plays to the man in the street.” Dr. Hus- 
sein, On the other hand, argued that modern 
Arabic was not suitable for Shakespeare, 
and the general consensus supported him. 

Finally it was decided to translate Shake- 
speare into literary classical Arabic. 


Arab League Economic Council 

The Economic Council of the Arab League 
rejected at its recent meeting in Baghdad a 
UAR proposal for the establishment of a 
Arab Common Market. 

The proposal consisted of two main parts : 

a) commercial and industrial exchanges 
between members would be free, and no 
duties would be levied on imports, except 
for nominal fees for handling, etc. 

b) imports from outside the Market would 
be permitted but pay double duty, particu- 
larly luxury goods or commodities also pro- 
duced by Arab countries. 

Schedules attached to the draft agreement 
listed classes of goods produced by each Arab 
country, 

The council adopted another proposal, cal- 
ling for the establishment of an investment 
company with a capital of E.L. 20 m., shares 
of which would be held by seven Arab 
governments (UAR, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Lybia, Saudi Arabia and Yemen). 

The company’s rules provide that the com- 
pany itself, its Board and its employees shall 
not engage in any political activity, and that 
its policy will be guided only by purely com- 
mercial considerations. 

It was also decided to establish an Arab 
aviation company with a capital of E.L. 17 m. 

ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 











Achievements in Food Supply 
0 ne of the most important achievements 

of the State of Israel has been in the 
provision of foodstuffs for the country’s 
growing population. This has been the re- 
sult of planning and of praiseworthy efforts, 
To tell the truth, this generation has suffer- 
red from more than one hitch; yet the all- 
round showing is an extremely positive one. 
Those inhabitants of Israel who came to this 
country in the first years of statehood, doubt- 
less remember the period when there was 
rationing and the supply of food involved 
great difficulties. At that time, there was a 
particular dearth of certain basic agricultural 
products and of meat. In the course of the 
years that followed, the prices of these pro- 
ducts — and of many cthers — soared, toge- 
ther with the standard of living: however, 
there is no longer any question of not find- 
ing them on the market, The success attained 
in the supply of foodstuffs from local sour- 
ces must also be viewed in the light of the 
fact that Israel's security ppsition is a very 
special one, Every country strives to be inde- 
pendent of external factors, inasfar as the 
supply of essential goods is concerned — and 
Israel doubly so. At times; we work for this 
aim without even considering the price it is 
costing us. 


Here ate some figures showing Israel's 
achievements in the supply of foodstuffs from 
home sources in 1960 : meat — 93.7% sup- 
plied from local sources; milk and dairy 
produce — 95.2%; eggs — 100%; 
fish — 65%; vegetables — 100%; fruit — 
100%; sugar — 30.1%; fats — 14.5%. In 
other words, we have almost reached self- 
sufficiency in meat, milk and dairy produce, 
eggs, vegetables and fruit. Certain objective 


reasons, such as insufficient land, will keep 
us dependent on imports in the foreseeable 
future, This applies to such commodities as 
coffee, tea, cereals, or seeds for the produc- 
tion of margarine, and edible fats, 


Shavit 2 — the Israel Rocket 

The month of July 1961 will certainly go 
down in the annals of the State of Israel, for 
it was then that the public in Israel and in 
the world at large were informed of an im- 
pressive scientific achievement realized by Is- 
rael's scientists, In July 1961, Israel launched 
into the ionosphere a two-stage meteorological 
rocket propelled by solid fuel. The missile, 
called “Shavit (Comet) 2”, was fired from 
a sandy area somewhere on the Mediterranean 
coast. The Israeli Press and public gave a 
warm welcome to this important scientific 
achievement. Messages and speeches of con- 
gratulation came from people in many count- 
ries of the world — from the President of 
Turkey to scientists of calibre and renown in 
the United States, But together with justified 
pride at the success of Israeli scientists in 
designing the rocket, developing the solid 
fuel, and building and launching the missile, 
there arose a number of important questions, 
which found expression in the local press 
and in the meetings held by the various 
parties in preparation for the Knesseth elec- 
tions, Thus, on the very day the missile 
was fired, the Military Correspondent of the 
daily ‘Haaretz’ (Independent) wondered 
whether the flight of the Israeli rocket did 
not, in fact, mark the beginning of a missile 
weapon race in the Middle East. Aluf (Bri- 
gadier) Yigal Alon, former Palmach (Ha- 
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ganah shock troops) commander, advanced a 
similar opinion. He claimed that even if 
Israel did have military rockets, we should 
not have said so in public: the matter 
should have been kept secret and the missiles 
reserved for use as a means of defence in 
case of need. Be that as it may, the Israeli 
rocket reminded many people that the Middle 
East is the scene of a continuous sharpening 
of swords, even if more discreetly than in the 
past. What is more, a new weapon which— 
even without a nuclear warhead — is most 
destructive and lethal has now been brought 
into the Middle East, Anybody looking for 
a concrete example can refer to the destruc- 
tion and death wrought in London by the 
German V-1 and V-2 bombs, The event pro- 
vided further ammunition for those who claim 


that the present situation — no peace and 
no war — is no less dangerous than war it- 
self. 


The Prime Minister and Minister of De- 
fence, Mr. David Ben-Gurion, claimed that 
“Shavit 2'’ had oniy meteorological aims and 
that it was launched in the framework of the 
geophysical research being carried out all 
over the globe. Later on we heard another 
opinion, namely, that the matter was a race 
for prestige, after we had got wind of 
Egypt's intention to send up rockets pur- 
chased in the U.S. Notwithstanding all this, 
it escaped nobody's notice that at the laun- 
ching of the missile (built by Ministry of 
Defence scientists), there were present — in 
addition to the Minister of Defence and De- 
puty Minister — the Chief and Deputy Chief 
of the General Staff and other typical repre- 
sentatives of the Defence establishment. For 
instance, the Minister of Transport was not 
invited to the ceremony although the Meteo- 
rological Service is controlled by his depart- 
ment. This fact was reflected in the ensuing 
Cabinet debate. Mapai’s partners in the Co- 
alition — especially Mapam and Achdut 
Ha’Avoda — _  pprotested against steps 
liable to have international repercussions of 
perhaps decisive importance being taken by 
the Minister of Defence, without previous 
consultation with his fellow-Ministers, This 
discussion has borne fruit (of a purely theo- 


retical nature, for the time being): the Israeli 
Government has decided to set up a Mi- 
nisterial Committee to which all matters of 
cardinal importance are to be submitted for 
action. Assuming, even, that “Shavit 2’ had 
a purely meteorological goal, there is no 
doubt that military significance attaches to 
the launching of this missile, or, to be more 
precise, to the capacity to build and launch 
rockets. Various military experts, writing in 
the foreign press, seem completely convinced 
that Israel has already the ability to build and 
launch short and medium range _ rockets. 
The question, of course, is whether fi- 
nancial means and special efforts will be in- 
vested. The construction of a military rocket 
involves not only the provision of special 
fuel for its propulsion, but also the installa- 
tion of electronic systems for tele-guiding 
purposes and the training of launching teams. 
In neither of these respects can Israel stand 
comparison with those countries that have al- 
ready built military rockets; yet she has no 
cause to have an inferiority complex. 


The ink had not yet dried on the headlines 
proclaiming the launching of “Shavit 2”, 
when we were suddenly informed that the 
Egyptians had purchased (with the permis- 
sion of the U.S, State Department) a number 
of meteorological rockets from a private 
American firm. Other sources of information 
hinted that certain parts for these missiles 
had been obtained in the Soviet Union. Those 
who had been elated by the launching of 
Israel’s rocket could hardly have been as- 
tonished by the article on the subject pub- 
lished in the important Egyptian daily 
“Al Akhbar”: among other things, it  re- 
vealed that actually the Egyptians have also 
been engaged for a long time in designing 
military rockets (in the Western Desert). As 
for those who have been seriously worried 
by the latest developments in the field of 
missiles, they keep on asking themselves 
whether the leaders of the two sides — 
and it is they who have the power to decide 
whether this part of the world is heading 
for peace or for war — do, in fact, under- 
stand that the introduction of rockets into the 
Middle East is an unhappy augury. 
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Solar Energy 

Israel is not blessed with natural resources, 
but it has an abundance of sunlight which 
glares overhead during most of the year. The 
majority of Israel’s citizens believe that the 
only function of the sun’s rays is to make 
them feel uncomfortable, but some scientists 
have set themselves the task of enlisting them 
for a more useful purpose and to exploit 
them as a source of cheap energy. A team 
of scientific workers headed by 44-year-old 
Ds. Zvi Tabor, Director of the National 
Physics Laboratory, has for the last year been 
engaged in investigating the problem under 
the auspices of the National Research and 
Development Council. 

The first results of their research were re- 
cently revealed to the public in Jerusalem, An 
installation, consisting of a network of 
plastic cylinders covering an area of 20 sq.m. 
absorbed the heat of the sun and supplied 
enough electricity to run several refrigerators 
and radio sets, The piastic cylinders contain 
aluminium mirrors which concentrate the sun- 
light on tubes filled with circulating chloro- 
benzene. Under the influence of the heat the 
chlorobenzene evaporates and activates a tur- 
bine generator which supplies an electrical 
current. The installation is equipped with a 
battery which stores the electrical power and 
releases it at night or on cloudy days, The 
battery is capable of supplying current for 
24 hours, This installation is not suitable 
for supplying industrial power, but can pro- 
vide much-needed relief for isolated villages 
which cannot be connected to the central 
grid except at excessive cost. According to 
present calculations, the power supplied by 
the new installation will cost 5 cents per 
kilowatt, which is slightly above the price 
of grid power in Israel. 

In any case, Israel is a small country and 
distances are so short that all its settlements 
are, or shortly will be, supplied by the nation- 
al grid, As the inventors see it, the new 
invention is in the first place intended for 


large countries like India, China and Pakis- 
tan, where there are thousands of villages 
beyond the reach of electric power. In such 
a village, the new installation could easily 
run ten refrigerators and a water pump by 
day, or fifty light bulbs and fifty radio re- 
ceivers by night. It is also suitable as a 
power supply for domestic industries with 
such auxiliary machinery as sewing 
machines, etc, The capital cost of the instal- 
lation does not exceed $5,000. The experts 
claim that Israel is ready to start com- 
mercial production of the installation. Im- 
mediately after the demonstration in Jerusa- 
lem, the prototype, accompanied by two ex- 
perts, was sent to Rome, the seat of the UN 
Committee on Energy Sources. 


ZE'EV SCHIFF 
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WE NEED NEW ATTITUDES 


I wonder why it is that authors wri- 
ting on the problem of peace with our 
neighbours are so averse to recognizing 
what the people around New Outlook 
have in mind in demanding a change 
of attitude, and to which Simha Flapan 
comes nearest by calling for what he 
terms a sincere policy. 

As a citizen of Israel who is neither 
politician nor writer, I would like to 
illustrate from my own experience what 
is meant, in my opinion, by the attitude 
that needs to be changed. 

1. Since the first day of Israel’s re- 
birth, Freedom, Equality and Justice 
were proclaimed the foundation on 
which the State of Israel was being 
built. But even the Law nullifies these 
principles. The famous “Hours of Work 
and Rest Law” 1951, chapter 3, para- 
graph 7b/1 says:... regarding a Jew...”. 
This implies that the employer would 
have to know, that is find out the re- 
ligion of his employee, a shocking state 
of affairs in a modern, democratic state. 
As far as I know, asking the religion 
of an employee is even considered a 
punishable offence in some states. 

2. Any member of the so-called mi- 
norities applying for a job at the Na- 
hariya labour office, a Government in- 
stitution, is directed to a “special” la- 


bour office in Acre which deals with 
minorities. 

3. There were four villages not far 
from Kfar Ata, before the War of Li- 
beration. While the inhabitants of three 
of them were vaccilating in their atti- 
tudes, those of the fourth, Ard-el-Saris, 
had always proved to be good neigh- 
bours in the best sense of the word, 
and their Mukhtar, Mohamed Kayed, a 
gentle, wellmannered and cultured old 
gentleman, had become and remained 
a good friend of ours. 

When the nightly sniping around 
Kfar Ata grew into regular fighting he 
came over in order to tell us that he 
and his people would not be able to 
withstand much longer the pressure of 
the gangs to join them in the fight 
against us. He wanted to find a way to 
extricate himself and his people from 
this tragic situation, Thereupon, after 
having received specific instructions to 
that effect from our own _ national 
authorities, we made an agreement with 
him that they would leave their vil- 
lage for somewhere behind the Arab 
lines while we would protect and pre- 
serve for them their houses, fields and 
other immovable property. 

Mohammed Kayed and his people 
kept their part of the agreement. Even- 
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tually he was caught by some of Kauka- 
dji's men and beaten up. When the 
fighting in Galilee was over, he pre- 
sented himself at the Military Post in 
the Police Station near Kfar Ata. But 
neither he nor his people were allowed 
to return to Ard-el-Saris in spite of all 
our endeavours. They were sent to 
Shfa Amr. I went from Pontius to Pi- 
late explaining and insisting that we 
and our national authorities were under 
a solemn pledge to these people who 
had always behaved decently and trusted 
us, but without avail. Their houses were 
destroyed, shikunim built on their fields, 
and today, 13 years after the establish- 
ment of our State, they are still living 
the miserable life of refugees in Shafa 
Amr. 

4, These are not the only examples of 
the way in which discrimination is prac- 
ticed. At Geneva, Israel, a member of 
the International Labour Organization, 
voted for and signed a declaration ac- 
cepting the principle of “equal pay for 
equal work’. But, .in every agreement 
between the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Histadruth, female 
worker's pay is established at a sub- 
stantially lower level for the work, ir- 
respective of the fact that in many in- 
stances the women’s performance is su- 
perior to that of the men. Despite the 
reasons for this and a justification for 
it, would it not have been more sin- 
cere and courageous to explain that 
Israel cannot enter into the obliga- 
tion of equal pay for equal work, 
rather than accepting a principle we do 
not, in fact, implement ? 


5. After their father’s death, two non- 


Jewish girls were brought to this 
country. They learned Hebrew, served 
two years in the Army, were called up 
for reserve duty and duly paid their 
taxes. When their mother was able to 
leave from behind the Iron Curtain, 
they wanted to travel to Europe in or- 
der to see her after a2 more than ten 
years’ separation. I went with them to 
the Immigration Office. “They cannot 
have passports” we were told. “Why 
not ?” “Because they are shikses’’! The 
gitls had picked up enough Yiddish 
to understand. I am sure they thought: 
“Under the Germans we were outcasts 
because we came from a Jewish mother, 
under the Czechs we were treated as 
outlaws because of our German father, 
in Israel we are shikses because we are 
Catholics.” 


6. A Jewish man in Yugoslavia had 
married a non-Jewish girl and both 
were active in Aliya Beth. When they 
themselves had decided to leave, 
they were instructed by our emissaries 
to sign a declaration to the effect that 
they were giving up their Yugoslav 
citizenship — which implied giving up 
all their property sights and waiving 
any claims for compensation for im- 
movable property. They were also told 
that on entering Israel they automati- 
cally would become citizens. 

They came to Nahariya, where the 
man, a highly qualified technician, 
worked his way up the hard way. His 
wife assisted him without grumbling 
or urging him that they had better 
leave for Canada or Australia where 
well-paid positions had been offered 
to him. When she applied for a pass- 
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port to visit her old mother with her 
small daughter she was told that she 
could not have one. ‘““Why not ?’” she 
asked. ‘Because you are not an Israeli 
citizen” “Although I am legally married 
to an Israeli citizen ?”’ ‘But you are not 
Jewish !” 


She did not get a passport, and the 
Laissez-Passer she was issued bore the 
remark, NATIONALITE INDETER- 
MINEE. In Brindisi where the rest of 
the passengers left the boat for a short 
walk they were not allowed to set foot 
on Italian soil, because they were not 
in possession of a passport. 

Many more such examples could be 


given. Anybody is liable to be con- 
fronted by situations of this kind, at 
one time or another. However, we are 
so deeply steeped in insincerity and 
hypocrisy, and our leaders are so fear- 
ful of a ‘“Kulturkampf”, that no one 
cares enough to stand up against the 
fact that our fundamental liberties are 
being taken away, that our State, which 
we wished to found and develop on the 
principles of Freedom, Equality and 
Justice, principles our grandfathers 
fought for at the barricades all over 
the world, shows neither courage nor 
sincerity in making these principles an 
established fact of our daily lives. 


Nahariya. ERICH MOLLER 


MALTA AND BRITAIN 
(Continued from page 50) 


industrial undertakings. The tourist trade 
can be increased as the islands possess 
natural beauty, a wonderful climate and 
vast megalithic remains which are of 
constant interest to historians and an- 
thropologists. 

Politically there is little hope in the 
immediate future. The Sir Hilary Blood 
commission, sent out last year by the 


British Government, has made its recom- 


mendations after having been boycotted 
by the two major parties: Dom Min- 


toff's Labour Party and Dr. Borg 


Oliviera’s Nationalist party. These two 
parties command such large majorities 
that the remaining few groups really 
count for very little. The proposed con- 
stitution provides for British control of 
defence, foreign policy and dock-yard 


matters, and so is totally unacceptable to 
Mr. Mintoff and Dr. Oliviera. Both 
parties have yet to decide whether they 
will participate in the elections planned 
for later this year. Mr. Mintoff has 
said that if the Labour Party does 
decide to take part it will only be be- 
cause they think it easier to destroy the 
new constitution from within than from 
without. There can be no doubt that, 
since its diminishing usefulness as a Bri- 
tish base, Malta has been neglected by 
successive London governments, and the 
fine words spoken during the war did 
not count for very much when it came 
to practical methods of helping the 
Maltese people to improve _ their 
abysanally low conditions of life, and to 
ease their path to political freedom. 














